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A Stranger in Washington 


Not as a stranger but as one who tried 
to see it through the eyes of a stranger, I 
visited the Universalist National Memorial 
Church in Washington on the fifth Sun- 
day in November, 1930. I tried to divest 
myself of interest and sympathy and to 
consider dispassionately the question if 
the sacrifices made in building it were 
justified, and whether it is bound to bea 
small parochial affair no matter how hard 
people in Maine and California work to 
keep it something different. 

The church is not hard to find. One 
must not try to reach it by asking any 
bystander where it is. One might ask 
nine out of ten on the corner of Sixteenth 
and S and get nine different answers. One 
must ask for Sixteenth and S northwest, 
and he will be sent there. The way to go 
is by automobile. If one is down town he 
should take F, G, H, or any other east 
and west street to Sixteenth Street, and 
then turn north. If he is far up town ap- 
proaching the city from the north, again 
he should find Sixteenth Street and turn 
south. Whether north or south of the city, 
if he lays a straight north and south course 
for the main doors of the White House, he 
can be sure that he is on the line of Six- 
teenth Street. 

The church stands a few feet west of a 
north and south line running through the 
middle of the White House. This is 
another way of saying that it stands twenty 
or thirty feet west of the meridian of 
Washington. The minister lives about a 
third of a mile north of the church on what 
used to be called Meridian Hill. When I 
first began going to Washington the cabin 
of Joaquin Miller stood near the spot where 
the Universalist denomination has pur- 
chased an apartment for the use of who- 
ever is put in charge of the National 
Church. The Universalist minister is 
about a five minute walk south of the 
Unitarian church, and about an eight 
minute walk north of his own. 

We got on a U Street car and had the 
conductor put us off at Sixteenth, so we 
had a walk of only two squares. 

This Sixteenth Street in itself is worth 
some attention. It is broad, lined with 
double rows of trees on each side, mainly 
Norway maples, and by day and night is 
traversed by an almost endless line of 
vehicles. Traffic lights save the day for 
pedestrians. Traffic comes in waves. 
One instant the street is free. The next 
instant motors at full speed fill the street 
from curb to curb. They don’t seem to 
make any real disturbance in the church, a 
thing people wondered about before the 
church was built. If it were not for the 
traffic lights lame old ladies and deaf old 
gentlemen would have to give up attend- 
ing this church, or, for that matter, al- 
most any other city church. 

Reaching the church at a quarter before 
eleven, I was greeted kindly by a friendly 


man in golf trousers and hammer, who was 
putting a bit of rubber in the door of the 
reception room to keep it from slamming. 
He finished his job and darted away to 
bring a carload of people to church. With 
a few minutes to use I wandered about, 
noticing the comfort and convenience of 
the appointments in the parish house, the 
beautiful parlor, rest rooms, meeting 
places of every size from the large Perkins 
Hall in the basement, with stage and chairs 
for hundreds, to a little board room on the: 
third floor of the parish house. The kitchen: 
looked as if it had seen considerable ser- 
vice already. 

In the vestibule of the church I noticed 
a bronze tablet to the Rev. Olympia 
Brown Willis, the first woman in our 
country ordained to the ministry. 

In the gallery I had an opportunity to 
reflect upon the great height and dignity 
of the church itself and its marvelous 
beauty, although the six chandeliers 
about on a level with my eyes partly 
blinded me. I counted twenty-six sharp 
points of light—luckily far above the heads 
of the congregation. 

The remarkable stained glass in the 
windows made me realize how our new 
church in Boston would be transformed if 
it had windows of that grade. One can see 
the windows better when the irritating 
lights are out. 

The congregation came in late. At 
five minutes of eleven forty were present. 
When the choir entered there were fifty- 
four in the congregation. The choir 
was in white and black vestments and 
came in from the right hand side, singing, 
the minister in black robe walking with 
them, all easily and naturally taking their 
places. There were thirty in the choir. 
Too often when non-liturgical churches use 
some of the old time honored customs, the 
people move around like boys with new 
stiff boots, or country bridegrooms get- 
ting themselves to the altar, or new re- 
cruits after their first drill. A liturgy 
which is either awkward or stagey is an 
abomination. A choir that exhibits and 
performs ought to be gently and painlessly 
asphyxiated. This Washington choir 
contributed to the worship. ge 

By the time we all were in our places. 
there were 155 of us, counting choir and 
everybody else. Up in the gallery seven 
or eight children stayed until sermon time, 
when they quietly slipped out. 

I had heard that the acoustics in the 
church were not very good, but in the 
gallery I heard well. Especially in the 
scripture and prayer every word came to 
me clear and strong. I did not miss more 
than a phrase or two of thesermon. That 
is not saying the acoustics are 100 per cent 
perfect. I should say the figure is prob- 
ably 80 or 90 per cent perfect. The Church 
of the Redemption, Boston, before they 
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4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 
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Editorial 


FOR PEACE 

Nothing, O Lord, is liker to Thy holy nature than 
the mind that is settled in quietness. Thou hast called 
us into that quietness and peace of Thine from out of 
the turmoils of this world as it were from out of storms 
into a haven; which is such a peace as'the world can 
not give, and it passeth all capacity of man. Grant 
now, O most merciful Father, that, through Thine ex- 
ceeding goodness, our minds may yield themselves 
obedient unto Thee without striving; and that they 
may quietly rise into that sovereign rest of Thine above. 
Grant that nothing may disturb or disquiet them here 
beneath; but that all things may be quiet and calm 
through that peace of Thine. Amen. 

From a Book of Offices and Prayers. 


* * 


PROPERTY FOR POWER OR PROPERTY FOR 
USE 


ARRY WARD in that stimulating and rewarding 
book, ‘Our Economic Morality,’’* tells us 
that the shorter catechism used to teach chil- 

dren that the chief end of man was “‘to glorify God 
and to enjoy Him forever,” but that in our acquisitive 
society the most important business of life seems to 
be to get property and to pass it on to our descendants, 
since now the chief question at any funeral is, “How 
much was he worth?” 

If what James Truslow Adams calls “‘our business 
civilization” is built on this philosophy, is it not nat- 
ural that there should be such periods of depression 
and unemployment as we have to-day? In a country 
where two-thirds of the people have incomes of $2,000 
a year or less, and many of these no incomes at all, 
is it not evident, as Dr. Ward points out, that property 
is being held for power and not for use, and that at 
times its concentration in the hands of the few must 
mean insufficiency and discomfort for the many? 

With such an acquisitive economic policy, it is 
hard to understand why periods of depression should 
be regarded as abnormal and unforeseen, a time for 
property in power to cut down expenditures and safe- 
guard itself at the expense of the unpropertied worker, 
while capital takes refuge behind the theory that 
over-production is responsible. But when men are 
starving and granaries are full, is there over-produc- 
tion? When men lack coats and ordinary comforts, 


‘*“Our Economic Morality.”” By Harry F. Ward. (Mac- 


millan. $1.35.) 


is there over-production? When men are discharged 
to keep down operating costs, while efficiency of pro- 
duction often produces large profits for capital, is 
that really over-production? 

Certainly there is economic blindness somewhere. 
From the point of view of enlightened self-interest 
alone, it would seem that property in power might 
better voluntarily sacrifice part of its profits and by 
so doing enable a wider distribution of property for 
use, than to cry “over-production” during intervals 
of distress and sit back and wait for conditions to 
improve. Dr. Ward is certain that “‘the less property 
there is for power, the more there is for use and the 
more the needs of the people can be supplied.” He 
believes that the ‘‘paralysis of will that is creeping upon 
the acquisitive society arises from the fact that it has 
conceived life in terms of self interest, has viewed 
mankind only as individuals, not as an ordered whole, 
has preferred to trust the future to a gambler’s chance 
rather than to plan for it, has chosen the immediate 
satisfactions of sense before the enduring moral 
values, and so having rejected the authority of the 
ideal has become proudly hard.” 

What should we expect to result from this? Dr. 
Ward is convinced that ‘‘what is happening is an ex- 
tension of property rights at some points and their 
limitation at others. Under mass production, what 
the mass of the people want is a claim on income. 
What society for its welfare needs them to have is 
sufficient consumable goods for their development.”’ 
He thinks we have reached the point where we must 
begin to limit the right to speculative gain and un- 
earned income, since “how can wants and efforts, de- 
mand and supply, be rationally adjusted except on an 
approach to an equality of income, at least to the 
extent of a maximum and a minimum? Is not the 
essential condition of securing the utmost possible 
benefits from the machine the achievement of equality 
in consumption of at least necessary goods? Moving 
in the same direction is the need and will of those who 
have not yet the proper means of development. 
These people in the end have always forced either the 
next step in gradual change or made the revolution. 
The question is whether modern industrial society 
can learn in time to develop a course of action that 
goes against the grain of its most powerful elements.” 

This may sound radical and socialistic to many of 
us, but in a recent article in the Christian Century he 
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gives it immediate application. In response to the 
suggestion of business leaders that workers “stagger” 
employment by working half time and sharing their 
jobs with the unemployed, Dr. Ward retorts, “Stagger 
incomes instead of jobs!’’ and protests at distributing 
the load over those least able to carry it while the 
man at the top retains his profit. 

To understand Dr. Ward’s thought, it is essential 
to remember that he himself hopes that the business 
leaders will see the unsoundness of their present atti- 
tude and adjust the situation themselves by forward 
looking policies of co-operation with the worker, rather 
than force legislation and restriction. 

But what should the church do? Dr. Ward 
answers in no uncertain terms: “The answer of an 
ethical religion to the demand of the acquisitive so- 
ciety that it refrain from interfering with economic 
arrangements is the counter demand that man’s moral 
imagination shall function in practical affairs, that 
his power of dreaming and creating shall not be con- 
fined to art and literature or inventions, but extend 
to the use of these for the development of all life. 
It proposes that the ideal dominate the actual by 
making the actual always search for it.”’ Ward is 
not demanding that the church become an annex to 
the Socialist Party. He is suggesting that it keep the 
light of ethical insight playing on all departments of 
life, manufacturing and business as well as missions 
and Sunday schools. 

No thoughtful person can remain serene and un- 
disturbed in a winter when hundreds of thousands of 
men and women all over the country are looking for 
work. Only an enlightened public opinion can pro- 
vide for the cure of the disease rather than merely 
temporary relief. No cure can be effected until we all 
face the facts squarely. This book will help us to 
face them, and we hope it will be widely read and dis- 
cussed, for even where one must disagree with Dr. 
Ward, one can not but admire his honesty, fearless- 
ness and unselfishness, and have respect for the posi- 
tion which he takes. 


* * 


MR. HOOVER’S COURAGE 


OME papers are commenting on Mr. Hoover’s 
courage in sending the protocols for our ad- 
herence to the World Court to the Senate against 

the advice of the leaders of his party. Some are 
saying he is rash and devoid of political sense. Let 
us stop arguing for a moment and face facts. 

The adherence of this country to the World Court 
was passed upon by the Senate four years ago. By 
a vote of seventy-six to seventeen, the Senate de- 
cided that we would join. Five reservations also 
were adopted by the Senate to allay the fears of those 
who thought we might become victims of the Court. 
Four of these reservations were at once adopted by the 
countries adhering to the Court, and for the fifth a 
formula was found, largely through the untiring, self- 
sacrificing labors of a veteran American statesman, 
Elihu Root. Now the matter in revised form is before 
us. The President could have taken the position 
that the Senate is a body incapable of action or that it 
is a body upon which rests a constitutional duty to 
act. He chose the latter alternative. He ignored 


bloes, cliques, partisans, men determined to force an 
extra session and men anxious to avoid it, and said in 
substance: “Here is your responsibility. Now act 
or refuse as you see fit.”” We believe that what he 
has done in the long run will best serve the cause of 
the World Court. He at least has made it possible 
for the American people to say what they think. 
* * 


WORK AND LIVE 


ACK in 1858, when the melodeon stood in the 
corner where the radio now stands, and the 
haircloth sofa was its original self instead of the 

refinished newly upholstered antique it now is, the 
living room or parlor floor was dominated by a huge 
ornate stove. The stove has gone the way of the 
melodeon, and disappeared more completely than the 
sofa. The floor is clear now. The young people 
dance on it or their elders fill it with a wilderness of 
bridge tables. ‘For in the illuminated basement which 
was once a dark cellar a quiet oil burner generates 
heat for radiators conveniently hidden beneath the 
window seats or camouflaged in other equally in- 
genious ways. 

The events which brought about this great 
change are many. One such event, however, is 
bound up in the curiously romantic story of two men 
who were strangers to each other, yet whose lives 
touched in such manner that one man made a great 
discovery. ‘‘William Bissel the engineer and Samuel 
Keir, known as the Seneca oil medicine man, wholly 
unknown to each other, were both wondering how to 
get more oil out of the ground.” * 
locked up in his liniment business and didn’t know it. 
And Bissel discovered that secret from Keir. One day 
Bissel was standing in front of a drugstore window 
looking at a bottle of Keir’s medicinal oil. On the 
label of the bottle was a picture of an artesian well— 
a salt well—from which Keir claimed he got his magic 
medicine. 
mysteriously and ruined salt wells. “‘A well,’ thought 
Bissel. ‘“That’s the secret. The oil must be down 
somewhere under the rock. Why not drill down and 
try to pump it up?” And so it came about that on 
the twenty-seventh day of August, 1859, a thick yel- 
lowish green foam bubbled up through the drill pipe 
and a new industry was born im this country. 

Many men had been trying to get oil in quantity 
besides Bissel and Keir. It remained for Bissel to 
make the discovery. “That was just Bissel’s good 
luck,” you may say. Was that all? Look a little 
closer. Here were two men. The first was putter- 
ing around on the surface of his problem, so busy 
scooping up dribbles of the precious oil from the rock 
pools and so hectically spreading fantastic Indian lore 
about the properties of his product that, though he 
published a picture of the way to get oil in quantity, 
he never really saw that picture. (This fellow reminds 
us of a preacher proclaiming an infallible gospel of 
health and happiness, forever handicapped by his 
own unsolved problems. The analogy is close and its 
hurts. But it follows so naturally that it had to get 
itself into this editorial.) 


*“Sam Smith’s Discovery Made 
American Magazine, April, 1930. 


Many Millionaires.” 


Keir had the secret . 
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In those days oil flows sometimes appeared — 
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Now look at the second man. He had studied 
his subject long and thoroughly. He prospected and 
he experimented. He reasoned and thought and 
brooded on his problem. Then one day he saw a pic- 
ture of the solution of that problem and he recognized 
at! Was that luck? It was not. Here in this inci- 
dent is portrayed the difference between superficially 
scratching the surface of a problem, and digging deep 
into the heart of the thing. 

All of which moves us to reiterate two of life’s 
intimate homely truths. So close and near are they 
that in the maze of our many activities our vision of 
them becomes so blurred and out of focus that we 
lose sight of them. Yet there they are, unrecognized 
solutions to our problems, unused keys to doors which 
we try to open by subtle charms. To wit, first: A 
working philosophy of life (everybody wants one) is a 
philosophy of work. Second: Abundant satisfying 
life (which everybody desires) is ours to just the ex- 
tent that we get into life with all its vital human rela- 
tionships and live! 

“T asked for bread! 
Life led me to a plain, 
And put a plow at hand, 
And bade me toil until my bread I earned. 


“T asked for drink! 
Life led me to a sand 
As dry as tearless grief— 
Forced me to find the springs of sympathy.” 


There must be no messing around with the magic 
medicine oils of “free salvation,’ or easy cults, offering 
painless methods of arriving at peace of mind and 
confidence in the future. There must be whole- 
hearted work in all the experiments of human re- 
lationships here and now. 

* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 


Upon the suggestion of the Rev. Hal T. Kearns 
of Baltimore, who heard the sermon over the radio, 
we wrote to Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick asking per- 
mission to republish his sermon on “Christianity and 
Unemployment,” first preached at Riverside Church, 
Nov. 16, 1930, and repeated over the radio that same 
afternoon. Dr. Fosdick with character-stic kindness 
instantly sent us the copy and we publish it this week. 
We are inclined to think that our readers will agree 
with us that this sermon is one of the bravest, finest, 
things Dr. Fosdick has done. 


Church history was made recently in Washing- 
ton when there assembled the first session of theNorth 
American Home Missions Congress under the auspices 
of the Home Missions Council, the Council of Women 
for Home Missions, and the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America. A study of the agenda 
in itself is a liberal education in modern Protestant 
Church methods. Some of the best brains of Canada 
and the United States have been at work three years 
on this Congress. Instead of drifting these modern 
churchmen are scrutinizing what they have been doing 
in our great cities, in rural districts, among Indians, 
Negroes, Mexicans, Mormons, and in places like 
Alaska and the West Indies. This is statesmanship 
which liberals may profit from. The stupendous 


fact overtopping all others is that the Congress was 
held at all, and that six hundred delegates attended it. 
There was no bewailing changing social conditions 
caused by shifting populations and the extension of 
neighborhoods by roads and motors. Instead there 
was adaptation, co-operation, consecration. 


Apropos of the controversy between Bishop Man- 
ning and thirteen Episcopal clergymen of the Diocese 
of New York over the alleged disposition of the Bishop 
to break with Protestantism and tie the Episcopal 
Church closer to Rome, Dr. W. Russell Bowie wrote 
words which ought to sound around the world: “I 
count it a happy privilege that we in Grace Church 
can express that which always has been the spirit and 
tradition of this parish, namely, that of recognition of 
the validity of other ministries which shows our church 
to be truly Catholic. We believe that Catholic is a 
word which has to do not with the past only, but with 
the present and the future; and we remember that 
what it literally means is universal and that wherever 
the Holy Spirit is there the catholic church of Jesus is.” 
Dr. Bowie quoted Canon Streeter, a fellow Episco- 
palian, who showed that in the primitive church there 
was no single system of church order laid down by the 
apostles, but instead a readiness to experiment and 
where circumstances demanded change the form of 
government. The line of advance, declared Canon 
Streeter, is not to imitate the forms but recapture 
the spirit of the primitive church. 


Dr. Morris Turk, minister of Williston Congrega- 
tional Church, Portland, Maine, in his little book 
“The Shepherd of Jerusalem,” tells the story of 
Reuel the Strong, the young Benjamite who was one 
of the shepherds who watched their flocks by night 
at the time Mary and Joseph sought shelter in the 
inn at Bethlehem. Because he has traveled widely 
in the East and because he is gifted with poetic in- 
sight, Dr. Turk is able to put us back into the atmos- 
phere of those memorable days. Though it is a little 
book, costing only a dollar, it creates for us the at- 
mosphere of Christmas. 


Should ministers summoned to homes where 
there is illness, death or tragic misfortune, offer to 
pray? The minister should sense the situation and 
do what will give help. Sometimes prayer by strangers 
is an impertinence. Often it is a source of deepest 
comfort. In cases of illness, the advice of a doctor or 
relative may help. Generally the intuitive sense of 
the minister is the best guide. There are ten times 
where prayer is a Godsend to one where it does harm. 


Are people generally as sad as they seem as they 
sit facing us in the subway train or on the surface car? 
Is ill health as universal as their pale faces indicate? 
Are they as weary and worn as they look? Are people 
generally as resourceful and light-hearted as they 
seem to be on the New Haven’s de luxe train, the 
Yankee Clipper? Do they always have as much 
to eat as is piled on the tables in the diner? Whenever 
they choose can they be borne here and there in just 
such comfort by the mechanical gods of the age? Is 
there one God and Father of us all? 
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Christianity and Unemployment’ 


Harry Emerson Fosdick 


He sat .... and warmed himself at the fire— 
Mark 14 : 54. 


HEN the churches of this city were asked 
"| by the philanthropic agencies to observe 
“Unemployment Sunday” to-day, it would 

3} have been easy to forget the request. 
You yourselves can state the arguments for forget- 
ting: that people do not go to church to hear about un- 
employment, that all the week they are deluged with 
news of it and views about it, that they do not regard 
the minister as particularly competent to discuss it, 
and wish on Sunday that they could get away from all 
matters like it. Why observe Unemployment Sunday 
in the churches? 

So far as this church is concerned, it is possible 
that we might have forgotten the request had it not 
been for a scene in the New Testament that kept 
haunting the minister’s imagination. There it stands 
in’ the Gospel according to Mark: Peter “sat... 
and warmed himself at the fire.” 

The background of that scene, as you recall, is the 
trial of Jesus in the High Priest’s court. The Master 
had just been arrested in the Garden of Gethsemane 
and now stood among his false accusers. The framed- 
up case against him was proceeding according to 
schedule, and we read that some began to spit upon 
him, to cover his head and buffet him, and that the 
servants smote him with the palms of their hands. A 
tragedy was in preparation in the High Priest’s court 
that would lead out by inevitable steps to the Cross, 
and there, outside the door, Peter sat by the fire 
warming himself. 

This endeavor of Peter to make himself com- 
fortable in the neighborhood of a tragedy does not 
mean that he was a sinister character. He was not. 
At least, he did not run utterly away as some of the 
disciples did. At least, he was in the next room while 
the trial of Jesus was going on. Only, he was a be- 
wildered man, frightened, too, so that when a girl 
accused him of being a disciple of Jesus he cutsed and 
swore that he was not and denied that he knew him. 
He was in a very muddled state of mind, and so, not 
seeing just what to do or how to do it, he made him- 
self as comfortable as he could. He sat and warmed 
himself at the fire. 

Ah, Peter, you will forgive us to-day, I think, if 
we use that scene as a picture of one of our own most 
subtle temptations! 

It is a temptation that is on us now, my friends, 
because we ale preparing in this country for a winter’s 
tragedy. In this city alone three hundred thousand 
persons able to work, wanting work, can not find work, 
and in the nation the number swells to three million 
and a half. Things were bad enough in September, 
but in this state during October employment fell off 
one and seven-tenths per cent, and now winter comes. 

This last week we were observing Armistice 
Day and remembering the tragedies of the war. 


*A sermon preached at the Riverside Church, New York, 
Noy. 16, 1930. 


Yes, but the tragedies of war are public and pictur- 


esque. They are dreadful but they are exciting. 


The whole body of the people rises on a high tide of — { 
self-sacrifice to meet them together, and the names of — 


those who fall are inscribed on honor lists in the publie 
squares of every village in the land. But the tragedies 
of unemployment are drab as well as dreadful. Men 
do not go into this battle all together with the thrill of 
co-operative enterprise in a hazardous endeavor. 


Here they walk solitary, one at a time, unnoticed and © | 


forgotten. Unemployment has no uniforms and no 
flags, no military crosses or congressional medals, no 
gold star mothers, no unknown soldiers buried at 
Arlington amid the plaudits of a nation. In point of 


sheer agony and desperation of soul, lonely, bitter 1 


and hopeless, this land, I suspect, faces a heavier 
season this winter than any winter of the war. 

It is quite impossible to take the measure of un- 
employment as it exists in the world to-day save in 
terms of its individual instances. Government sta- 
tistics roll off my mind like water from a roof. They 
do not percolate into my imagination. But here in 
our Riverside community the other day there was an 
eviction—a family too proud to appeal to charity was 
put upon the street. There was a man who for months 
had sought for work in vain; a woman who had 
scrimped and starved in a desperate endeavor to carry 
on; three children, poor skeletons—and among them 
all not one extra garment or one extra stick of furni- 
ture left unpawned for the evictors to put upon the 
curb, save only one old bedstead. 

Start with a unit of experience like that and 
statistics do begin to mean something. They cer- 
tainly mean that in this place of beauty and of priv- 
ilege we must not merely sit, calling ourselves disciples 
of Jesus and making ourselves comfortable. So 
Peter sat and warmed himself at the fire. 


How subtle this temptation is to make ourselves 


comfortable in the neighborhood of a tragedy, and 
how many forms it takes! 

In the first place, it takes the familiar form of 
making religion itself a matter of the individual soul 
only, and not also a matter of social relationships. 
To be sure, personal religion is the essence of the 
spiritual life. We can not collect so many crab apple 
trees as to make an orange grove, no matter how hard 
we try; nor can we put together so many low-grade 
personalities as to make a high-grade society. The 
kingdom of heaven is within you; that is true—deeply 
within you, in the motives, faiths, desires, and decisions 
of the individual soul. So that if one says that the 
major business of the church is the transformation 
of individual souls, I agree. 

Tolstoy’s social influence has been tremendous, 
but it all goes back to something that happened in- 
side Tolstoy. ‘Five years ago,’ he wrote, “faith 
came to me; I believed in the doctrine of Jesus, and 
my whole life underwent a sudden transformation. 
What I had once wished for I wished for no longer, 
and I began to desire what I had never desired before. 
What had once appeared to me right now became 
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wrong, and the wrong of the past I beheld as right.” 
Quite so! ‘The soul of all improvement is the im- 
provement of the soul.”” That is a basic truth. 

That, however, is precisely why some of us are 
so concerned about social situations: child labor, war, 
bad housing, unemployment. Surely, one can not 
mean that such things have no effect on the quality 
of individual souls. Think what they do mean to the 
souls of little children. Think what they would mean 
to our souls if we were the victims of them. My 
friends, this familiar contrast between personal and 
social Christianity is false, so that when I meet a 
man who says that Christianity’s business is the in- 
dividual souls of men and that I ought not to meddle 
with social questions, I say: What do you mean, in- 
dividual souls? Was not that evicted family, dev- 
astated in body and spirit under the very shadow 
of our own church tower, made up of individual souls? 
A man who talks like that would better test how much 
he honestly cares about individual souls. Individual 
souls of men who have wanted work as a drowning 
man wants air, and now stand whipped and humiliated 
in the bread line! Individual souls of children who 
care for their fathers as your children care for you and 
who night after night for months have waited with 
fear clutching at their hearts for the returning foot- 
steps of a man who has been looking for work in vain! 
Individual souls of women who love their children as 
you mothers love yours and who have saved and 
starved in a desperate endeavor to carry on and now 
do not see how they can hold their families together 
any longer! Individual souls, indeed! What, pray, 
do you suppose that we who are concerned about 
the social applications of Christianity are interested 
in anyway? Nothing but individual souls, personali- 
ties of boys and girls, men and women. But if we 
honestly care about them, by so much the more we 
care for the social situations that impinge so terribly 
upon them. How can a man care for individual souls 
and not care for society? 

Moreover, when any man tries it, the kind of 
religion he gets is obvious: Peter sat warming himself 
at the fire. 

Listen to this letter: 


I am the mother of a fourteen-year-old boy de- 
pending upon me for support. Until quite recently I 
was associated with a well-known Park Avenue firm, 
but present financial conditions have almost ruined 
the business and my work is at astandstill. Iamsimply 
in terror at the thought of the approaching winter. 
When my money is gone I do not know what will be- 
come of my boy and myself. Dr. Fosdick, my boy is 
an honor pupil at Such and Such School. His latest 
monthly report gives him A in every subject includ- 
ing deportment and effort. He is worthy of the best I 
can do for him. I simply must have work. 


Aye, two individual souls being crushed by a 
social situation! 

Now, I can imagine some preachers talking in 
some churches and wondering what, after all, their 
congregations could do about it, but you here are a 
powerful people and if you want to you can make a 
great difference this next winter. By your contribu- 
tions to the accredited agencies, by your contributions 
to this church and the work we are doing in associa- 


tion with the accredited agencies, by the way in your 
own homes and businesses you deal with employment, 
forbearing to lay men off and opening doors wherever 
possible to take them on, by the dedication of your 
brains to think through the cause and the prevention 
of this social tragedy, you men and women here can 
make a difference. Yet I am right, am I not? that 
many of us have not yet waked up to this situation. 
We have intended going through the winter as though 
nothing unusual were happening, the crisis not un- 
comfortably impinging on us or disturbing the even 
tenor of our ways. 

You will remember how long it took some of 
us to wake up to what the Great War meant. I be- 
seech you, do not take so long as some of us took then 
to see what we face now. ‘To be sure, no marshaled 
soldiers massed in camps and sailing off for France 
will stir our blood in this affair. No lists of dead and 
wounded will remind us day by day how others die 
while we are still unhurt. We must use our imagina- 
tions on this lonely, bitter struggle of three million 
and a half of our fellow citizens and their dependents 
with fear and penury, but it is just as real, it is just 
as terrific. And you see what a picture we would 
make here in this church, so costly and so beautiful, 
if we did not care: Peter sat warming himself at the 
fire. 

In the second place, this temptation to make 
ourselves comfortable in the neighborhood of a tragedy 
comes not simply by the deliberate and argued sub- 
stitution of individual for social Christianity, but also 
by the subtle love of comfort. How human Peter 
was! He did care about Jesus. He was bewildered 
and frightened just because he cared so much about 
Jesus, but not seeing just what to do he was drawn by ~ 
one of the strongest instincts of our human nature to 
the light and the heat of the fire. There he sat down 
to warm himself. 

Forgive me if sometimes, looking over this con- 
gregation and including myself in the group, I think 
that that is about the subtlest temptation we face. 
It is so innocent appearing, this love of comfort. 
There is so much enforced discomfort in the world 
that a man would better take what little solace he can 
find and thank God for it. 

Indeed, it may be that already some one has been 
rising up in protest saying, What is the preacher driv- 
ing at? Does he want to carry us back to a sour, 
grim religion where everything pleasant is wrong? 
You remember Daniel Webster’s comment on his 
father, that he was ‘‘deeply religious, but not sour.” 
Queer ‘‘but’”’—deeply religious but not sour, as though 
if a man were deeply religious we might expect sour- 
ness naturally to result. Does the preacher, one 
might say, wish to carry us back to that grim religion 
of unhappy self-denial? No, asceticism is outgrown. 
Peter would better warm himself. At least that 
means that in a chilly world one less person is cold. 

Quite so, my friend, I am no ascetic. Any re- 
ligion that is not happy has something the matter with 
it. Nevertheless, just as John Bunyan saw a road to 
hell that opened under the very gates of heaven, this 
innocent appearing love of comfort can be one of the 
most fatal enemies of a decent character. To nestle 
down and make oneself comfortable in the neighbor- 
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hood of a public tragedy! To sit by the fire warming 
oneself when Jesus is being framed for crucifixion in 
the next room! 

The Master himself, with his unfailing insight 
into men’s moral problems, kept dealing with this 
subtle temptation. What, for example, was the 
matter with the rich man, Dives, in the parable? 
There is nothing to indicate that he was bad—dis- 
honest, or dissolute or cruel. He was, I take it, one 
of the most respectable citizens of the community. 
Only he did love to be comfortable. As Jesus said, 
he fared sumptuously every day, and when he talked 
to himself doubtless said, like the rich man in Jesus’ 
other story, “‘SouJ, thou hast much goods laid up for 
many years; take thine ease.’”’ So, when tragedy in 
the person of Lazarus was laid at his gate he did not 
want to be disturbed. He wanted to be comfortable. 
Why can not they leave me alone? he said. Thus he 
sat by the fire warming himself. 

Or what was the trouble with the priest and the 
Levite in the parable of the Good Samaritan who 
went by on the other side and left the victim un- 
helped? They were not bad, but eminently re- 
spectable and religious gentlemen. Only they had 
planned their journey pleasantly. It was going well. 
They did not wish to be disturbed. They liked their 
comfort. We all say we admire the good Samaritan, 
but before we commit ourselves irrevocably to that 
judgment we would better take the measure of his 
essential character. The essence of the Samaritan’s 
character was that he could not be comfortable in the 
neighborhood of a tragedy. He could not go on up 
that road to the inn and sit there alone warming him- 
self at the fire. 

Whatever our lives may be, our admirations 
at their best go out to men like this. David Liv- 
ingstone and Africa, Florence Nightingale and the 
unnursed soldieis, John Howard and prisons, William 
Wilberforce and the slave traffic—call the roster of 
our best and they all have this quality. Itis the essen- 
tial Christ, who, though he was rich yet for our sakes 
became poor that we through his poverty might be 
made rich. There never was a finer summary of his 
spirit than that, and this is the issue of it: in the pres- 
ence of the world’s tragedy he could not sit by the fire 
warming himself. 

But we can. We do. We love comfort. We 
build fires and spend our days accumulating fuel to 
keep them burning, and take our ease. Ah, how 
subtle this so innocent appearing love of comfort! 

Yet crises come that show to us what we really 
are guilty of in such a lurid glare that even the dull see. 
The Great War was such. You recall that during 
the Great War even the ordinary public conscience 
felt keenly two major crimes: first, to be a traitor or a 
profiteer, to be downright false to your country in a 
crisis—that was sin; but, second, close alongside the 
first even the popular conscience felt a kindred inig- 
uity, to be a slacker. Now, what, pray, does a 
slacker do? Nothing. That is the essence of a 
slacker. He does nothing. On the one side he does 
not work for the war and on the other side he is not a 
conscientious objector willing to suffer for his con- 
victions. A slacker does nothing. While millions 
die, he sits by the fire warming himself. 
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Let us be frank with ourselves, my friends. We — 
would not dream of being slackers in war, but the || 
curse of American citizenship to-day is that so many || 
millions of us are slackers in peace. Our municipal |} 
governments are rotten and smell to high heaven in }| 
their disgrace. What are the majority of our citi- || 
zens doing? Sitting by the fire warming themselves. — 
Our international situation is precarious and only by | 
the most resolute effort for causes like the World Court — 
can we ever, when the need comes, avoid war and aa A 
law-abiding courses. What are the majority of our | 
citizens doing? Sitting by the fire warming theme | 
selves. There never was a time in this country’s” j 
history when there was a greater need for a revival of © 
public spirit. And now this crisis befalls us, second | 
only to the war itself, if it does not equal war in terror. 

It was no mistake to carry this matter up into” 
a Christian pulpit. ‘We that are strong ought to 
bear the burdens of the weak, and not to please our- | 
selves.” That is essential Christianity. Theologies — | 
may change, churches rise and fall, but if ever any an- _ 
tagonistic arms are wound around that central pillar 
of the temple until it fall, then Christianity will be § 
done. ‘We that are strong ought to bear the burdens ~ 
of the weak.’”’ And the reason why we are not in this 
regard Christian is not badness or cruelty or delib-— 
erate hardness of heart. We sit and warm ourselves” 
at the fire. ‘ 

Nevertheless, true and important as all this is, — 
were we to stop our statement here we should leave — 
the most important thing unsaid. For I judge that 7 S| 
the subtlest form of this temptation to make our- : 
selves comfortable in the presence of a tragedy allows — 
us to make a contribution to the relief of the immediate — 
crisis but keeps us from dedicating our brains to- 
prevent recurrence. I am afraid of that this morning. 
I fear some of these checks drawn from your surplus — 4 
income, that will not cost you much, while all the i 


a crisis like this and what can stop it. 4 

Do not misunderstand me. We critically need © 
those checks for relief. The head of the social service 
department of one of our New York hospitals said — 
the other day that never in her long experience had so 
many cases of straight starvation been called to the 
attention of the hospital. In New York City, the 
wealthiest city in the world, straight starvation this 
winter! We do need relief. 

Yet, if I could say only one thing, I would plead — 
not so much for relief as for the dedicated brains of - 
this people. Lord Passfield of the British Cabinet 
says that the word ‘unemployment’’ never emerged — 
into the English vocabulary until the last decade of 
the nineteenth century. This tragedy we face is new a 
the very word for it is new. No agricultural civiliza-— 
tion ever faced it. Unemployment as we meet it — 
to-day is a modern disease of the new machine system. — 
Now, you men of science and of business created this 
machine system, and it took brains, magnificent brains. 
You have them. And you are under the solemnest 
kind of obligation to use them now, not simply to — 
make money out of the system but to solve the social — 
problems that underlie it and emerge from it. : 

To be sure, I am no economist. I make no — 
claim to expertness in realms that are not mine, 
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But there are some facts that lift themselves like 
‘raised letters out of this situation that even a numb- 
skull must see some meaning in. 

I ask you men of business two brief questions 
this morning. First, why can not we have unem- 
ployment insurance? We insure against almost every- 
thing else, fire, death, disease, invalidism, industrial 
aecident. Why can not we insure against unemploy- 
ment? In 1911 in America we passed the first laws 

' concerning insurance against industrial accidents, and 
since then'there have been fifty legislative acts cover- 
ing pretty nearly the whole country, so that it is 
estimated that annually about $200,000,000 are paid 
out by American industry to its workmen and their 
dependents. We had brains enough to face that social 
menace and to lift that burden of fear from the backs 
of multitudes. They used to say we could not afford 
to doit. We know now that we could not afford not 
to do it. Can we afford not to extend insurance to 
this appalling menace of unemployment? Mark it! 
We are going to foot this bill one way or the other. 
_We are going to pour out millions in charity this 
winter. Why can not we use our brains, so that we 
may spend our money in businesslike fashion to in- 
sure against it? 
| I ask you men of business one second question: 
Why can not we stop repeating that insane formula 
about competition being the life of trade in a new age 
when obviously competition is the death of trade, 
and begin drawing the basic industries of our nation 
together in co-operative planning under wise social 
control? To take one of Stuart Chase’s illustrations, 
_we have in this country fully equipped factories able 
to turn out annually almost 900,000,000 pairs of 
shoes, when we never buy more than 300,000,000. 
Of course. unemployment, inevitably unemployment! 
That is typical, too typical, of our coal mines, gaso- 
lene refineries, automobiles, and what other indus- 
tries let economists say. 

We are not using our brains upon our basic in- 

dustries as we do upon the telephone, for example, 


fitting production to consumption, accommodating 
what we make to what we can buy back and so pre- 
venting this wild over-production, under-consumption, 
spasmodic depression, and inevitable unemployment. 
We even keep upon our statute books a belated act, 
the Sherman Law, that makes it illegal for business 
men to do the one thing that can save us from disaster. 
Why can not we use our brains for co-operative plan- 
ning and social control? 

If somebody wishes to call that socialism, let 
him call it socialism! Pretty nearly every decent 
and co-operative thing we ever have done has been 
called by somebody socialism. They called municipal 
waterworks socialism. They called public schools 
socialism. They called municipal electric light plants 
socialism. They called municipal markets socialism. 
There never has been a case yet when we found that 
we could no longer do things well apart and tried 
then to do them together that somebody did not call 
it socialism. Do not be fooled by a word. We face 
a fact. We can not go on building factories able to 
turn out 900,000,000 pairs of something when we need 
only 300,000,000 pairs. That is the fact. Why can 
not we use our brains for co-operative planning? 

I plead, therefore, to-day for the dedication ‘of 
your intelligence. Reliefis not enough. This disease 
calls for preventive medicine. The ministers can not 
supply it. We are not experts there. You men of 
business must, and the trouble is that in America 
business in general has been so prosperous that the 
magnificent brains of the business world have ex- 
pended themselves in making money out of the system 
instead of facing the social problems involved in the 
system. All of us have too much sat by the fire. 

Peter sat by the fire—but he did not stay there. 
When he saw what he was doing he went out penitent. 
Listen to him a few years afterward writing to his 
friends, ““Christ also suffered for you, leaving you an 
example, that ye should follow his steps.’’ Aye, 
“follow his steps.”’ And that was the Peter who once 
had denied his Lord, sitting by the fire. 


Cruising Hither and Yon 


VIII. 


Thanksgiving Time in Washington 


Johannes 


OR several years we have celebrated Thanks- 
giving Day in old New England. This 
year two or three national gatherings to 
#95) which I was invited drew us to Washington 
and dates were such that we could be there at Thanks- 
giving. 
It was bitter cold in Washington—that is bitter 
to a Northerner just arrived. I got in on Thanks- 
giving morning and made my way past innumerable 
family reunions on the platform. There were shouts 
of “Daddy,” mad rushes of children breaking away 
from parents and nursemaids, broad grins on the 
faces of porters, and fond embraces of lovers for all 
the world to see if all the world were not too busy 
with other things. “Three inches of snow up in 
Maryland,” said the motorman as he stopped for a 
red light. “Up there last night. I thought I’d freeze 
to_death.” “Not so hot this morning, either,” said 


a 


alanky Virginian. ‘‘More like Moosejaw or some other 
place in the Northwest than it is like the balmy 
South.” A strong northwest wind was blowing by 
the time I reached the apartment, and every little 
wasphole in the brick work, so interesting in May, 
had become a highway for the wind. 

But we went to church. That is the way we 
were brought up. It wouldn’t seem like Thanksgiving 
day if we stayed away. At eleven o’clock seven con- 
gregations met in All Souls Unitarian Church, and 
held a union service with seven ministers in the pulpit. 
These represented the Methodist, Congregational, 
Friend, Christian, Lutheran, Unitarian and Univer- 
salist fellowships. There were solid ranks of women 
in the pews, with a few men, but most of the men pre- 
sumably were at home getting the Thanksgiving din- 
ner ready. Very appropriately, the Quaker elder 
read the Thanksgiving Proclamation of the Quaker 
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President. The pastor of the Universalist National 
Memorial Church, who preached the sermon last year, 
took the opening service of Thanksgiving. A friendly 
Lutheran, who all his life practically has served in 
Washington, read the scriptures. Lovell, the psychi- 
atric clinic man of the Mt. Pleasant Congregational 
Church, who is just now leaving to go to Waterbury, 
Conn., made the prayer. Dr. Pierce, the Unitarian, 
announced the offering, and the Christian (Disciple) 
made the closing prayer and pronounced the bene- 
diction. But how about the sermon? It was Meth- 
odist fire caught and controlled in modern intellectual 
forms. The preacher was a young man, the Rey. 
J. J. Rives, pastor of the Francis Asbury Church on 
upper Sixteenth Street. 

The next time some of our Boston groups of 
various denominations are looking for a speaker for 
a special occasion I shall nominate Rives. Instead 
of discussing the economic prosperity of the nation, 
he boldly launched out upon a discussion of the source 
of all our blessings, and for half an hour held the 
closest attention of a churchful of people while he 
talked about God. ‘One might as well try to elimi- 
nate a fundamental physical thing like hunger from 
man’s nature,” he said, “as try to get rid of the con- 
viction of God.’ His main propositions were that 
God comes into human life and shares it with us, that 
goodness is simply God pushing Himself out through 
us in acts that are good, that God is the dynamic of 
all worth while endeavor, that all true living for man 
or for a nation is human effort plus God, and that we 
never can come to self-realization without God. Ap- 
parently the preacher knew well the books of the 
mechanistic philosophers and the materialistic psy- 
chologists, but he was not quoting them in his sermon. 
With overpowering faith of his own, he was driving 
faith home with every kind of simple illustration. 
We agreed that we seldom had heard a more kindling, 
cheering, Thanksgiving sermon. And this message 
came out of the Methodist Episcopal Church South. 

Another reflection was upon the remarkable suc- 
cess of the pastor of the church where we were wor- 
shiping. Ulysses Grant Baker Pierce came originally 
from the Baptists. He served Unitarian churches in 
Pomona, California, and Ithaca, New York, and then 
moved to Washington, where he has been hard at 
work for thirty years. He has led in the building of 
one of the most stately colonial churches in America, 
the new All Souls in Washington. Sometimes the 
church makes one recall St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, 
London, but generally it takes one back to the noblest 
churches of New England. For four of his busy years 
in Washington, Dr. Pierce served as chaplain of the 
United States Senate. He has been made both Doctor 
of Divinity and Doctor of Philosophy since he came 
to Washington. He has written and published two 
books, “The Soul of the Bible’ and “The Creed of 
Epictetus,” which have had a respectable sale ever 
since they came out, and which, in my opinion, will 
go on selling for two or three generations after U. G. B. 
has been given some quiet cottage near a big library 
in heaven. 

Pierce stands high in scholastic circles, both be- 
cause he is a scholar and because he has brains enough 
to see that ideas may be put in many different forms. 
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He never conceals his own opinions and he never mis-_ 


represents the opinions of others. He is an able 


preacher and a great representative for the Unitarian 
churches in the Capital City. Both Unitarians and 


Universalists have men in Washington of whom they 
can feel proud. 

lalways pay some attention to the men who take 
up the collection and who do the ushering. Pierce 
has an especially fine lot of men. He always has had. 
There were fine men in evidence at this service. The 
call of this church for strong laymen seems to have 
started back in the days of John Quincy Adams and 
John C. Calhoun. 

In one of the down town clubs a prominent Uni- 
tarian layman told me of an interesting address made 
to a small group of liberal leaders by one of the ablest 
men in Congress. 
slow growth of the liberal churches. ’ 
gressman: ‘‘Why do you emphasize the sectarian in a 
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These men were discussing the 
Said the Con-— 


day when the non-sectarian has come to the front? — 
Why should our church in Washington be called — 


All Souls Unitarian Church? The city is full of © 


liberal-minded men and women who need that church — 


and would be drawn to it if it were not for the name. 
Back in the nineteenth century the name Unitarian 
meant something. It means nothing now. Drop it. 
Substitute liberal or substitute Christian.” Said — 
this Unitarian laymen: ‘I wrote that Congressman — 
telling him that he had expressed my views exactly.” 
In fact nine times out of ten people who refer to the — 
Unitarian Church in Washington call it All Souls | 
Church. One thing this particular church has been 
free from is the sectarian spirit 
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Our dinner was with a party of Universalists. ; 


How deeply they were involved in the Universalist © 
Church is indicated by the fact that our hostesses were — 


3 


members of the family of the first General Superin- 


tendent of the Universalist Church, one of our fellow — 


5 


guests was the secretary of the first General Superin- ~ 
tendent, another was the widow of the second General — 


Superintendent, and our other fellow guests were the ~ 
National Memorials : 


minister of the Universalist 
Church and his wife. 

One of us was a librarian, another a normal! 
teacher, a third the editor of a fine arts year book, a_ 


fourth a clerk, three of us home makers and two of us_ 


ministers. Did conversation drag? 
All were well acquainted. All were people with con- 
victions. 
pion talkers. 
practically unnoticed? 
form. All were good eaters. 
eaters. The turkey, cooked by a Clarendon, New 


Did the turkey come in and go out 
It did not. 


It did not. 
All were good talkers and some were cham-— 


All were in good — 
Some were champion — 


York, lady, came in plump and brown and sizzling. | 
It went out possibly good for a sandwich or two, but 


not much more. Was there cranberry? 
mince and pumpkin pies? Were there what old Sam _ 
Weller called the ‘‘wegetables?”” Was there gravy? 
Were there nuts to crack? There were all these, my 
friends, and then some more. The editor was rotund 


Were there — 


and the Washington pastor apoplectic and all the 


ladies decorously replete, when that dinner ended. It 
was two hours before we could have any vocal music 
and dark night before we could make ourselves go 
home. 


| 
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And what did we talk about? About the food, 
carving, cooking, Turkish rugs, paintings, Univer- 
salist ministers, the services of the morning, the Re- 
treat at the Wayside Inn, Maine, New York, a pros- 
pective trip to Italy, last summer, next summer. 
And into the talk there drifted memories of Isaac 
Morgan Atwood, from 1900 to 1906 General Su- 
perintendent of the Universalist Church, pastor, 
preacher, professor, president, general secretary, and 
of William H. McGlauflin, ten years General Su- 
perintendent, and then a beloved pastor at Scranton, 
Pennsylvania. Mrs. McGlauflin happily is taking up 
her music again, and before we broke up she sang 
beautifully for us. 

Sometimes at the elder Dr. Atwood’s table there 
would be forty guests at Thanksgiving time. Dr. 
Atwood carved for all with the neatness and dispatch 
of a highly trained chef. He knew every joint. He 
kept his head in every onset. That clarity, poise, 
good humor,so much in evidence in the class room were 
in evidence at the dinner table. We talked much 


about him. Remarks also were made at our Thanks- 


giving table about another eminent Universalist 
theologian and preacher who was a good carver, but 
who was demoted by his wife after a dinner at his 
house in Lynn in honor of the Dean of the Theological 
School in Tufts College, at which he used the carving 
knife mainly to point a moral and adorn a tale, while 
the dinner got cold. Your scribe was at that dinner 
and recalls with ever increasing amusement the 
felicity of the discourse on high themes in which this 
carver indulged while he emphasized and punctuated 
with his knife, and his wife got madder and madder. 
It seems that this dinner ended the eminent man’s 
service in such a capacity, to his own great relief and 
his guests’ advantage. They now get both turkey 
and discourse. 

Something distinctive is lost in a society which 
banishes the roast from the table and has the carving 
done in the kitchen. It is au fait but it is not historic 
or traditional, and much of the joy of anniversary 
dinners lies in the memories they stir and the tradi- 
tions they revivify. 

So many things happened during the days in 
Washington following Thanksgiving that a book would 
hardly contain them all. 

There was a trip into the suburbs to a lovely 
rolling wooded region called Wesley Heights, and a 
luncheon before an open fire in one of those detached 
houses which people can own who are able to pay 
from $30,000 to $130,000. We ate in one of the more 
modest ones, and went to visit two of the elaborate 
ones, not as buyers but as friends of buyers. No 
more do real estate agents of the new day usher pros- 
pective buyers into cold, empty houses. They warm 
the houses, light them, furnish them with exquisite 
taste from top to bottom. The houses in this sub- 
urb illustrate the progress which has been made by 
architects. They are beautiful and also they are 
complete. The maids have their private baths on the 
top floor and the chauffeur his dressing room in the 
basement. What appealed to us most in these new 


“developments were the trees that had been left on 
the lots, the woods near by, the gardens, the bits of 


the wild within five miles of the Capitol. 


There was a service on Sunday at the Uni- 
versalist National Memorial Church, with glorious 
music and an inspiring sermon, and a chance to get 
better acquainted with the beautiful structure. 

That night we had a dinner with the pastorZof 
the National Church, his wife, with a visitor from 
Hartford and another from Pasadena, both trustees of 
their respective churches, and with several trustees of 
the Washington church. There were twelve of us 
this time, and we dined in an old mansion on Lafayette 
Square occupied by successive generations of states- 
men, one of whom was Mark Hanna. Now it is a 
club house. Our dinner was in a little room that at 
one time was Hanna’s private office. How congenial 
all these people were! How much at home with each 
other! How interested in the liberal churches they 
worked in at home and in the church in Washington! 

Then came two days of conventions and close 
association with leaders of other churches from dif- 
ferent parts of the country. I had only one day of 
the Home Missions Congress and one day of the 
Federal Council Executive Committee meeting, but 
attendance at the two gatherings made me realize 
that they have enormous significance for us as Uni- 
versalists. 

In circles where Universalists are liked personally 
and where their church is not very well understood, 
how many good-natured jokes are still made about 
the name they bear! 

On my last day in Washington, lunching with a 
lawyer, a chemist, a writer and an economist, who is a 
Catholic layman, we had this story from the economist. 
He once was head of an important government, bureau. 
Said he: “During the Civil War when men were ex- 
perimenting with the heliograph and learning to flash 
signals by use of the sun’s rays, two men on opposite 
sides of the lines conversed. One signaled: ‘My 
name is William Smith, Third Alabama Cavalry. I 
am a Democrat and a Baptist.’ The other replied: 
‘My name is George Brown. First Rhode Island 
Infantry. I am a Republican and a Universalist. 
We believe that all men will be damned.’ ” 

There are others who at times act as if they 
agreed with Brown. 

* * * 


SONG-BIRD 

Go ahead and bust! 

You funny little thing. 
What do you know, 

That you should try to sing 
As if the world just had to listen, 

Drop its grim old toil and trouble 
And listen to you swell and bubble? 

What!—the sun is shining? 
And the air is sweet? 

You’re happy—and you feel like singing! 
And singing makes you happy, 

And so you keep a-singing and a-singing! 
Is that the only reason? 

You ought to stand in my shoes for a while! 
Go ahead and bust! 

You funny little thing. 


Well, maybe— 
Maybe I'll try and sing. 
Anonymous. 
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The Psychology of Christmas’ 


Lon Ray Call 


Unto us a child is born, unto us a son is given, and 
his name shall be called Wonderful, Counsellor, Mighty 
God, Prince of Peace.—Isaiah 9 : 7. 


Pea spirit of Christmas is again in the land. 
Overflowing all church festivities, all the- 
ological creeds, all social barriers and all 
commercial puisuits, it enters into every 
life. Christian and atheist, rich and poor, scholar and 
little child, alike find in it a joy which no other season 
possesses. There is something in the air that is very 
potent. When you seek to analyze it you will find 
that it is composed of warm-heartedness, good-will, 
mutual trust, a belief in the essential worthfulness of 
man, a desire to see others happy and a conviction 
that love is still the greatest thing in the world. 
Christmas is much more than the birthday of 
Jesus, much more than the wild orgy our commer- 
cialized world has made it, much more indeed than 
the sum total of all that the pagan and Christian and 
commercial interests have made it. It is a festival of 
good-will. It isa day when poetry comes in and takes 
the place of the humdrum prose of life and transforms 
it into lyric beauty. For one day in the year human 
hearts can feel the upsurgings of a deeper nature 
urging them forward to the experience of a world 
that most of the time seems unattainable in its ex- 
cellence. To all men, everywhere, there comes this 
once the promptings of a spirit of good-will which 
urges them to act together as brothers, that the uni- 
verse may in turn act toward them as a father. For 
to the festival are invited all the human family. 
Christmas has come to cheer us, to soften us, to lift 
us above our cares, to open our hearts to others, to 
stir within us the flame of fellowship, to put an end to 
scorn and envy, to reunite estranged friends, to fix in 
our minds the sense of the divineness of life. I know 
no better way to express the ideal of the Christmas 
festival than in the words of Waldemar Argow in his 
prose poem ‘‘A Christmas Rosary,” in which he says: 
In the sanctuary of the Christmas spirit I have 
found a rosary strung on the silken thread of love. So 
I count each bead as I reverently pray: Teach me that 
love was in travail when infant stars were born and 
virgin suns groaned with maternity; unstop my ears 
that I may hear the love story of the wooing atoms, 
plighting their troth for ever and aye; show me that 
love hath made big stars my brothers, little flowers my 
sisters, and vesper-souled birds companions for my soul; 
let me feel a deep enchantment in the celestial symphony 
of human suffering, with hopes for notes, dreams for | 
bars, unselfish love as instruments; cause me to know 
that love and truth are always born in lowly places, in 
simple lives, humble minds, and contrite hearts, and 
grant me when my little day is done the lingering joy 
of having lived as an oft-repeated echo of the Christmas 
story—the Romance of Eternal Love. 


This spirit of Christmas defies literal and historical 
analysis. It lives on after the last vestiges of miracle 


*Address delivered at the First Unitarian Church, Louis- 
ville, by the minister of the West Side Unitarian Church, New 
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and wonder have been taken from it. It has been my 
task as a student of religions to probe rather deeply 
into this custom of keeping Christmas. There is no — 
point to it if we are to limit ourselves to the literalness ~ 
of historical events. But I must confess that after 

reading the many cynical treatises which are designed — 
to show us how superstitious and pagan our Christmas — 
is, I merely lay the books aside and continue to glory — 
in the evidence of the vitality of the Christmas spirit 
I see all around me. I am ready to accept every — 
well-authenticated proposition that the rationalists — 
make, and I agree with nearly every claim they have © 
made, but when they are through I still point to the © 
real spirit of Christmas, which outruns every disil- — 
lusioning fact they produce. I agree with them that — 
Christmas is not the birthday of Jesus. As far as — 
we are able to know, Jesus was born on March 21. — 
Ignorant of the real date of the birth of Jesus, the © 
early Roman Christians fixed the festival on the 25th 


of December, the winter solstice, when the pagans 
annually celebrated the birth of Sol. Almost every 
ancient nation held a festival when it appeared that 
the sun had ceased to wane and was returning in its — 
power. It was this date on which the Persians cele- 
brated the birth of their god Mithra, and the Egyp-— 
tians their god Osiris, and the Greeks their god Her- 
cules, and the Babylonians their god Yule. These ~ 
people did not cease their pagan festivities after they — 
became Christians, and this accounts for the celebra- _ 
tion of the day as the birthday of Jesus. I also agree | 
with the rationalists that the evergreens, garlands - 
and Christmas trees used so universally are indicative i 
of the pagan origin of Christmas. ‘Tertullian, one F 
of the early church fathers, called the custom of using — 
such garlands and greens rank idolatry. The trees i | 
laden with gifts on Christmas morning and bedecked — 
with tinsel and balls and half-moons, are as pagan as — 
any custom in pre-Christian times. 1 also agree with ! 
the rationalists that the idea of a virgin born saviour — | 
is as absurd as any of the pagan beliefs. Of all the | 
innumerable myths, fables and falsehoods taught the © 
children of modern times the greatest myth is that of 
Santa Claus, who, weighing three hundred pounds or | 
thereabouts, is said to descend through an eight inch | 
chimney flue simultaneously into a hundred million — 
Christian homes. And next to that is the myth that | 
once upon a time celestial sperms descended from 
heaven and entered into a virgin which in the course — 
of time brought forth the birth of Jesus. But I still 
believe in Santa Claus. I am like the little boy, aged 
six, who was asked by his mother if he believed in | 
Santa Claus. He replied, ‘I believe in him as an in- : 
stitution but not as an entity.” For Santa Claus is — 
a poetic symbol of a spirit of unselfish giving which is : 
abroad in the land. He comes under cover of the - 
night to bestow his gifts, and the charm of his com= 
ing is destroyed if it is hinted that some real person is ~ 
responsible for the occasion. Santa Claus is a reality, 
the greatest reality perhaps that we know throughou 
the whole long year. By the same token I believe in” 
the virgin birth. Indeed we Unitarians believe very 
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thoroughly in the “Religion of the Incarnation”’ 
which traditional Christianity has unfortunately in- 
terpreted to mean the incarnation of the Infinite 
Spirit into one life, and one life only. We Unitarians 
give it a broader scope and meaning. We hold that 
not alone was the divine life manifest in Jesus but 
that it has been incarnate in every soul, and has shown 
itself in every life as men have sought to be seekers of 


light and leaders in the cause of truth. God did not 


send a light once for all into Palestine and leave the 
rest of the world in darkness. And when we speak of 
the saviours of the world we would recall Akhnaton, 
and Moses, and Zoroaster, and Buddha, and Lincoln 
and Gandhi and the other thousands of Christs who 
have blessed the world by their lives. Not among the 
least of these was Jesus. And to-day, wherever there 
is evidenced the spirit of sacrificial love, there indeed 
is the incarnation of the infinite spirit, the Word made 
flesh. And this spirit, abroad always but most keenly 
alive in the season we call Christmas, we Unitarians 
would honor and praise. Our attitude in this has 
been well expressed by a poet who said: 

Whoever was begotten by pure love 

And came desired and welcomed into life 

Is of immaculate conception. He 

Whose heart is full of tenderness and truth, 

Who loves mankind more than he loves himself, 

And can not find room in his heart for hate, 

May be another Christ. We all may be 

The Saviors of the world, if we believe 

In the divinity which dwells in us, 

And worship it and nail our grosser selves, 

Our tempers, greeds and our unworthy aims, 

Upon the cross. Who giveth love to all, 

Pays kindness for unkindness, smiles for frowns, 

And lends new courage to each fainting heart, 

And strengthens hope and scatters joy abroad, 

He, too, is a Redeemer, Son of God. 


This spirit of Christmas defies historical and 
literal analysis. It lives on after the last vestiges of 
miracle and wonder have been taken from it. Even 
in spite of our rampant commercialism, it overflows 
As a child 
of the age I can not but be impressed by the turn of 
affairs in the celebration of Christmas from the spirit- 
ual as typified, let us say, in Puritan days to the orgy 
of spending which is characteristic of to-day. The 
feast of the adoration of the Bethlehem babe has 
passed into the feast of the adoration of material 
things. Santa’s robust and well-fed figure is sym- 
bolic. A skinny man does not make up well as Santa 
Claus. There must be evidence of plenty. The 
merchant has replaced the theologian in making 
Christmas what it is. ‘“What does Christmas mean?” 
I asked a young friend recently, and the reply was 
what I expected: “It doesn’t mean what it should 
mean. It really means going out and buying a lot 
of stuff to give away to those who have given or will 
give to you.” Christmas is, from the commercial 
standpoint, the greatest show on earth. It is es- 
timated that during the Christmas season last year 
the people of America spent three hundred thousand 
dollars for Santa Claus whiskers, a hundred million 
dollars for Christmas trees and almost as much for 
neckties. Custom and policy, perhaps more than 
love and good-will, determine the width of the circle 


included in the Christmas remembrances. If we 
can believe the reports, yes, even if we can believe our 
eyes, the modern world gives itself over at Christmas 
to an orgy of spending, as people seek to find happiness 
in the material things which money can buy. I feel 
that keenly, but I still believe that this thing we call 
the Christmas spirit is something more, and something 
better. It overflows all efforts on the part of mer- 
chants to direct it. We have been told that “the gift 
without the giver is bare.” That is true to-day, and 
I believe that the world has never seen more of the 
spirit of good-will, of whole-heartedness, of kindliness 
and love, back of little tokens that come as gifts than 
now. Just as Santa Claus is a symbol of unpreten- 
tious love, just as the legend of the virgin birth is 
evidence of a spirit of a deep reverence for the best 
that is in men, even so the commercialism of our day 
is but a modern method of revealing a sincere good-will 
that does reside in the human heart. 

There is, however, a third and a more important 
development of the Christmas spirit which I wish to 
recommend. It has been largely overlooked. In 
order that you may remember my viewpoint let me 
put it this way. The real significance of Christmas is 
neither theological nor commercial, but psycholog- 
ical. We succumb to the wooings of the season, so 
readily, so universally, because our hearts find in the 
legends and songs and traditions of Christmas an epit- 
ome of the deepest yearnings of life. Think for a 
moment of the ancient fear which fell upon the hearts * 
of the pagans when they began to see the sun failing 
in its strength, and in their ignorance sought to recall 
it by religious sacrifices. To the early unsophisticated 
mind the sun was the father of all life and the earth 
was the mother. And when the solstice came and it 
was evident that another summer would’ come with 
its harvest the rejoicing was unbounded. And even 
in that ancient pagan festival we moderns can share, 
for who of us has not been apprehensive of the dan- 
gers of storms, to come at length to rejoice in the 
beauty of the rainbow which follows; who of us has 
not looked fearfully at rising waters, darkening clouds 
or threatening winds? And what is more wholesome 
than the joy that comes in the morning of hope after 
the long night of anxiety and despair? So also in the 
Christian legend we find our own hearts’ experiences 
expressed in a deepened dramatic form. Every 
mother, like Mary of old, has pondered strange things 
in her heart, and dreamed as to the future of the child 
she has nursed in her arms. Because the mother so 
well remembers what she herself has felt she can ap- 
preciate the old, old story, and the many works of art 
and song which will keep it alive. The old masters 


. were right when they painted in the eyes of their Ma- 


donnas an expression that seems to look far into the 
future, an expression which subtly combines high 
responsibility and exalted purpose. And so with 
fatherhood, so well typified by the example of Joseph 
on his knees. What could be more reverent? And 
the infant, weak and dependent, the most innocent 
thing that you can know. And the wise-men with 
the shepherds, men of intellect and men of toil alike 
bowing before the glory of childhood. And there also 
in the legend is subtly contained the crystallization 
of a long plaintive hope for the future to many who 
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had been oppressed—hope, expectation, dreams and 
consecration to holy purpose. All these things we 
have felt, indeed they are the abiding things of the 
spirit which never cease to affect us. And so also are 
the less artistic, less appealing but none the less human 
elements in the commercialized Christmas to-day. 
They are there because they are in the heart. It is 
your own mother love that croons the manger song. 
It is your own great souled fatherhood that kneels 
with Joseph in the straw and prays in thanksgiving 
and consecration for the babe that lies so innocently 
in the manger. It is your own rejoicing that pictures 
the heavenly host. And it is your own undeveloped 
divinity which glories in the life of Jesus, kneeling 
with him when he prays, fasting with him when he 
fasts, suffering with him.in the garden and dying 
with him on the cross. And most likely the more our 
instincts pull us away from the accomplishment of 
our ideal, the more reverent we will feel when we are 
reminded of him who was true to the best that is in 
human nature. 

Indeed, one of the chief psychological benefits of 
the Christmas season is the help it gives us as human 
beings to frame in our minds a vision of the perfect 
man. That is what the best Christians have been 
doing all along with Jesus. People do not follow 
Jesus, they idealize him and follow the ideal. No 
truer sentence was ever spoken than that which was 
uttered by the Rev. Richard Roberts of England 
when he said, ‘“The world passes by its Jesus and 
creates new Christs to meet its spiritual emergencies.” 
A modern man does not expect to follow Jesus, as 
Jesus was. But many a modern men would like to 


follow Jesus as he has imagined that he would be to- 
day. 

Some years ago a noted Unitarian clergyman re- 
marked that he always carried in his mind the picture 
of the perfect man, a face which clearly revealed peril, 
pain, sorrow and sympathy; but a face that was not 
too serious, for it was wreathed in a smile of genial 
good humor. It was a face which could be said to be- 
long to no single nation, race, color or religion. It was 
a composite face into which all illustrious human per- 
sons and values had been placed. Jesus was there, 
and back of him in vague outline many a figure of the 
great prophets before him. The Buddha was there 
with his vast sympathy for suffering humanity. 
Socrates was there as he looked when he drank the 
hemlock, scorning to save his life by running away 
from duty. The brave English King Alfred was 
there, and many a true-hearted statesman and patriot, 
Washington, Lincoln, and the men and women who 
have had to do with the making of our personalities. 

What can Christmas mean to us more than that 
it will bring to us a picture in our minds of the ideal 
man reborn to us, into which we place not only the 
saviours of the world and those who have helped shape 
our lives, our mothers and fathers and. revered leaders, 
but also our thoughts and acts and aspirations and 
dreams? There is something better than celebrating 
the birth of Jesus in this season: it is bringing to birth 
in our own lives the ideal man who will walk with us 
in all our ways and be for usa Savior. Thus unto us 
shall a child be born, a son be given, whose name shall 
be Mighty Counsellor, Prince of Peace. I urge you 
to make your own idealized self your Christ. 


The Face of Jesus Christ, Again 


Richard Roberts 


= N some pictures of Jesus, the artist has put a 
halo around his head. That halo is a con- 
fession of failure. The artist divined that 
there was more in the face of Jesus Christ 

than he could put on the canvas. So he put the 
aureole around the head of Jesus that you and I might 
guess what he could not paint. Faces are strange 
things. You never see a face at first sight. Themore 
you look at a face, the more you see in it; but it is 
only when you look at it long and lovingly that you see 
all that is there. Faces seem to unfold like a flower 
under your gaze. There is a story of how Abraham 
Lincoln was about to visit a home in which there was a 
little child. The child’s mother thought it wise to ex- 
plain to it that Mr. Lincoln was not a very comely 
man, that he was, in fact, rather ugly; but the child 
was not to mind that or to say anything about it. 
Lincoln arrived when the mother was out; and by a 
happy chance he and the child met and made friends 
before the mother returned. On her arrival, she 
found the child happily established on Lincoln’s 
knee and the child turned large reproachful eyes on 
her and said, ‘““But, mummy, he isn’t ugly.” 

The best way, the only way, to see a face truly 
is to look at it with love—love, that incomparable 
magician. 

When, long ago, men looked upon the face of 


Jesus Christ with love and understanding, they saw 
more than met the eye. When they came to describe 
what they saw, they all used the same word, “‘glory.”’ 
“We beheld his glory,”’ said the writer of the Fourth 
Gospel, and then he adds “glory as of the only be- 
gotten of the Father.’”’ So says St. Paul—the light 
of the knowledge of his glory shines on us in the face 
of Jesus Christ; and the writer of Hebrews calls Jesus 
“the brightness of God’s glory.’”’ Glory—what is 
glory? 

The other day I read a book in which the 
writer was trying to explain the peculiarity of great 
literature which separates it from ordinary literature. 
He said that what great literature had and other 
literature had not was glory./ Which means that he 
did not really know what it’ was. He could feel it; 
and the curious thing is that the student of literature 
knows at once what he means. It is something very 
much more than we can say. Glory is the word which 
we use when we have met something so splendid that 
we are left speechless. When a painter puts a halo 
around the head of Jesus, and the writer of the Fourth 
Gospel says, ‘“‘We beheld his glory,” they mean the 
same thing. When men look at the face of Jesus with 
the insight that love and understanding give, they see 
something without a name and they call it glory. 
And they rightly suppose it to be the glory of God. 
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For all glory is the glory of God. Glory is what is 
added to a face when God is behind t, or to a book 
when God is between the lines, or to a picture when 
God mixes the colors. 

And what all this comes to is this: That when the 
men of the New Testament saw the face of Jesus, 
they found themselves saying in their hearts, ‘God is 
like that!’ The face of God, if we could conceive of 
such a thing, is like the face of Jesus. There are 
those who when they speak of the deity or the divinity 
of Jesus make it to mean that Jesus is like God. Poor 
comfort that would be! By what means should we 
know what God was like, not having seen God at any 
time, and how then should we ever be able to find our 
way to Jesus? But we do not come by way of God 
to Jesus; we come by way of Jesus to God. The 
great truth of the Gospel is that God is like Jesus. 
“He that seeth me seeth the Father.” Look intently 
at Jesus with love and understanding and you will 
know what God is like. We do not have to go out 
into the utter dark to try to lay hold of a strange un- 
known God. We go knowing what to look for. “O 
Saul,” cries David in Browning’s poem, 

“O Saul, it shall be a face like my face that shall greet thee; a 
hand like to my hand 
Shall open the gates of new life to Thee! 


The Meaning 


See the Christ stand!” 


Let this be added. It is said that people who 
live long together get to look like one another. Per- 
sons absorb, assimilate, one another, and that comes 
out in their faces. I do not need to point the moral 
here. You can not live long with Jesus in your mind 
without beginning to look like him; the glory will be- 
gin to shine out of your eyes; the grace will work its 
way into your expression; the serenity of Jesus will 
settle down on your face. Iam not writing down idle 
fancy. I have seen it. I have known saints the look 
on whose faces spoke to me of Jesus Christ. St. Paul 
promises something like that: “‘We all, with unveiled 
face, beholding as in a mirror the glory of the Lord, 
are transformed into the same image, from glory to 
glory.” That, you will perhaps say, is too good to be 
true. No, it is rather one of those things that are too 
good not to be true. The only thing to us is to try it; 
to put it to the test and make it come true. 

Lord Christ, show thyself to us in thy beauty that 
we may desire thee. Help us to live with thee in our 
minds and hearts, that we may share thy grace and thy 
comeliness, being transformed into thine own image. 
Make us eager and persevering to keep company with 
thee that thy spirit may become our spirit, thy mind 
our mind, and thy will our will; so that we may reflect 
on our faces the glory wpon thine. Amen. 


of Christmas’ 


John Clarence Petrie 


Wird Christus tausendmal 
Zu Bethlehem geboren 

Und nicht in dir: du bleibst 
Noch ewiglich verloren. 


RIN the Middle Ages a religious poet who wrote 
4| under the name of Angelus Silesius penned the 
above words. Their meaning freely trans- 
lated is that though Bethlehem were re- 
peated a thousand times it would avail you and me 
nothing unless the spirit of the holy child Jesus were 
born in your heart and mine. 

The Christian religion means Christ. The dif- 
ference between the ordinary Jew in the year 33 A. D. 
and those Jews called Christians was that while the 
former believed in the God of their fathers the latter 
believed in God as revealed in Jesus. Jesus was more 
than a teacher although he was undoubtedly the 
world’s supreme religious teacher. Men remembered 
his words, his parables, his Sermon on the Mount, but 
yet the teachings without the teacher would be less 
than the full message. To all who took up with the 
Christian Way of Life Christianity meant not only 
following the teachings of the Master, it meant the in- 
corporating of the very spirit and personality of Christ 
into their own spirits and personalities. “Christ 
liveth in me,” said St. Paul. “He that eateth my 
flesh abideth in me and I in him” are words put into 
the mouth of Christ by the author of what we call 
St. John’s Gospel, clearly showing that the writer 
took it as of the very essence of Christianity that 


*This sermon contributed by Mr. Petrie to the Christian 
Leader is being sent out in pamphlet form this month by the 
Central Post Office Mission Committee of the Unitarian Churches. 


Christ—not only Christ’s teachings, but Christ him- 
self—should dwell in the heart of the believer. 

On Christmas Day we celebrate the greatest 
event of all history—the birth of Jesus. Time was 
when Good Friday was thought of as the greatest day, 
for then men looked upon only one event in the life 
of Christ as of supreme worth; or Easter Day was 
thought to be of most worth, for it signalized the rising 
to immortality of Jesus and hence of all men there- 
after. But we now think not of any one event in the 
life of Jesus, but of the miraculous fact of his having 
lived at all. His coming among us made possible all 
that followed. It is the birth of such a spirit among 
sordid men that fills us with hope. Since his time 
men have had no valid excuse for their sinfulness and 
selfishness. They could no longer plead poor human 
nature, for Jesus showed us what human nature, 
when completely obedient to God, could become. 

But the greatest reason for our fastening upon 
Christmas as the greatest of all days is its symbolism. 
The day itself is beautiful, with its stories of angels 
and shepherds and Mary and Joseph and the Child. 
The Babe in the manger always causes us a pang of 
regret at the remembrance of our own childhood, of 
the unsullied purity of our infancy, of the fresh out- 
look upon life of childhood. Yet the medieval singer 
warns us of the ever present meaning of Christianity, 
that a thousand Bethlehems are wasted so far as we 
personally are concerned, if Bethlehem remains but 
an external event. Some one was born on Christmas 
Day whose birth has been a symbol ever since of 
something that must occur again and again if man is 
to be his highest and best. “Except ye become as 
little children,” said Jesus, and the Christian world 
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says, “Except ye become as that little Child ye can 
not enter into the Kingdom of Heaven.” 

Christmas symbolizes the entire Christian life. 
Our souls must be reborn as St. John makes Jesus say 
to Nicodemus. ‘(Can a man enter again into his 
mother’s womb?” asked the seer. But Jesus spoke of 
no earthly birth. He was merely using a figure of 
speech. The rebirth of which he spoke was the 
spiritual rebirth, himself being reborn in our hearts. 

Of the theology of Christmas there is little that 
can be said that has not been said already. The in- 
tellectual explanation of the power of the Holy Child 
is keyond us. To this mind it means one thing, to 
that mind another; to this church it means such and 
such an interpretation, to that church another. But 
the religion of Christmas is the same the world over, 
Christ being born in our hearts so that it is no longer 
we who live but Christ who liveth in us. At the 
League of Nations in Geneva three world leaders 
come to their desks each morning after communion 
with Christ. One is a Catholic who never misses at- 
tending daily mass; the second is an Anglican who 
communicates daily at the altar of his church; the 
third is a Quaker who in daily meditation asks him- 
self, as he thinks of the important tasks facing him, 
“What would Jesus do?” In those three men of 
differing theologies is one religion—the forming of 
the image of Christ in their own lives. 

No man hath seen God. Were it otherwise we 
should not center our religion in God’s Son. But man 
has seen the Son. And no man who will try to form 
the Son’s image in himself can fail to find God. This 
has been the universal experience of Christians—that 
in letting Christ be born again in their hearts they have 
found God. 

This is the message of Christmas Day. ‘Let 
that mind be in you which was in Christ Jesus.” 
With his spirit in our souls let us turn our faces to our 
daily tasks, let us go forth to meet our friends and 
companions, let us live in our homes, let us bear our 
burdens, sorrows, grievances, let us take up our joys 
and recreations. Let him take complete possession 
of us. Let Bethlehem be repeated in your heart and 
mine. We shall then have within us the secret of the 
life triumphant over all. 


O holy Child of Bethlehem, 
Descend to us we pray; 
Cast out our sin and enter in, 
Be born in us to-day. 
* * ok 
CHRISTMAS GREENS 
Christmas without holly loses-one of its oldest and most 
precious affiliations. Christmas without ground pine wreaths is 
Christmas without one of its most beautiful decorations. Christ- 
tas without a Christmas tree is worse than ‘“Hamlet”’ without 
Hamlet. And yet holly is rapidly disappearing, ground pine 
is being exterminated and the woods are being combed for 


Christmas trees with but little thought of the future. What is 
to be done? 
\To buy liviag holly instead of cut branches. To have the 


ground pine wreaths ‘‘treated” so that they will last for several 
seasons. To use either living Christmas trees or those which 
come from forests where they are cut in the process of thinning 
the stand of trees. Rapid as has been the destruction of the 
holly, the effects have not been as disastrous as in the case of 
t he ground pine. The Christmas tree situation is rendered less 
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critical by the propagation of trees for this purpose, and by gov- — 


ernment supervision of cutting where this operation improves 
the forest by eliminating species that are too crowded. 


The American holly, which is native to Long Island andthe _}) 
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Eastern seaboard, readily reproduces itself when given a fair ||| 


chance. Not so the ground pine, however, which not only is 


usually badly injured in the process of picking, but which is ail 
If the | 
‘present demand for these two continues, they will be virtually — 


slow to germinate even under the best of conditions. 


wiped out within a few years. 

Fortunately the living holly has all the charms of the cut, 
and the “‘treated’’ wreaths preserve their beauty for the next 
season. Living Christmas trees can be planted in the spring, or 
nursed through as an indoor plant until the following Christmas. 

Denver, Col., has solved the problem of cut trees by accept- 
ing only those which have been properly tagged as cut in accord- 
ance with the principles of conservation laid down by the Fores- 
try Service. If this system were to be followed elsewhere, it 
would be possible to insure a plentiful supply of cut Christmas 
trees which not only would serve the holiday purposes but also 
enable their neighbors in the forests to grow faster and better. 

Why not bear these Christmas thoughts in mind with an 
eye to the years to come,so that the day will never arrive when 
holly, ground pine and Christmas trees will have gone the way 
of the heavy snows of old?— New York Times. 


ok * * 


THE PARABLES OF SAFED THE SAGE 
The Parable of Religious Conferences 


I had departed from England and was on a Ship returning. 
And I met a man who said, I am returning from a Great Religious 
Conference. And I said, So am I and ever was. I attend as 
many of them andas often as the Law doth allow. 

And he said, They are Very Profitable. 

And I said, Say rather that they are Very Amusing. 

And he said, The one I have attended hath now held seven 
great Decennial Sessions. 

And I said, Wilt thou kindly tell we what in any or all of 
them it hath ever done to Justify the Cost? 

And he said, It hath spoken with Strong Voice on Many 
Important Measures. 

And I said, Yea, and most of them were Obsolete before they 
discovered them. 

And I said, When was a plodding chariot of righteousness, 
with creaking and mud-caked wheels, drawn along a dirt road 
by a moth-eaten Mule, discovered by the Conference to be the 
Ark of God, or until it was speeding along Main Street with Bells 
on? When was any Resolution adopted by it that called for 
Prophetick Discernment and High Moral Courage, and not for 
cheese-paring compromise? 

And he inquired, saying, What hast thou to iecen? 

And I said, A council of War doth never fight. When the 
hosts of Zion cease to Play Marbles in the face of the Enemy, 
there will be Few conferences. The weapon of the Conference is 
the Sacerdotal Butter-spreader. But one day we shall behold 
the flash of the Keen Sword of Prophecy, and Jehovah and his 
hosts will go forth to Victory. ] 


x «|x 


THE SOUL’S RETURN 
Out of the unseen and unknown I come 
To live my little life upon this earth; 
Into the unseen and unknown I shall return 
When I shall breathe that wonderful last breath 
That will in soft exhaling take with it 
My Soul into eternity, and back to God. 
Will I then be the infant soul I was 
When first I op’d my eyes upon this world? 
Or while I’m here shall this Soul grow, 
On Love and Friendship, greatest of God’s gifts, 
And then return to Him grown better for this world? 
WERT DISS 
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The General Convention at Work 


THE CHURCHES AND WORLD PEACE 
Herbert E. Benton 

There are many elements in the world situation that arouse 
apprehension. Another war is by no means impossible—indeed 
prophets such as H. G. Wells assure us that the storm will break 
within the next ten years. May God and man forbid! 

While the annual meeting of the Commission on Interna- 
tional Justice and Good Will of the Federal Council of Churches, 
held in New York on Tuesday, Noy. 18, was not blind to the 
portents, still the writer, at least, came from that meeting with 
hope renewed. 

The chairman of the commission, Hon. Alanson B. Hough- 
ton, former Ambassador of the United States to Germany and to 
Great Britain, brings to his position the benefit of his knowledge 
of iaternational affairs gained from his wide experience, his con- 
tacts with influential leaders in Europe and a broad and catholic 
mind, which is absolutely attuned to the spirit of the Peace 
Crusade. We wish we might here set down some of his pertinent 
observations and propositions, but they were confidential. 

The main business of the session was to consider a ‘‘Mes- 
sage to the Churches”? which the Administrative Committee of 
the Federal Council, which met in Washington Dec. 2 and 3, was 
asked to approve and circulate. Obviously this message can 
not be broadcast until it receives the required approval. 

Suffice it to say that it faces the facts of international rela- 
tions frankly, fearlessly and, we believe, constructively. Per- 
haps it is the import and content of this Message which turns 
higher the flame of optimism in our hearts. 

The secretaries of the commissions reported a busy year. 
Dr. Sidney L. Gulick has delivered many lectures, traveling some 
15,000 miles, and has attended to a vast amount of office work. 
He has prepared a number of ‘‘Brief Summaries on International 
Affairs for Busy Men and Wormen.’’ They are illuminating pre- 
sentations of facts which all should know. Eight have been 
printed and may be obtained at the office of the Commission, 
105 East 22d Street, New York. They cover such subjects as 
the London Naval Conference, the World Court, Working for 
World Peace (suggested for Sunday school teachers), the Pan 
American Arbitration Treaty, Disarmament Plans, ete. (The 
Commission has much other literature. Write for a catalogue.) 

Mrs. Emrich, who has had charge of the Friendship Projects 
among Children, reported that 13,000 dolls were sent to Japan, 
80,000 school bags to Mexico and 28,000 treasure chests to the 
Philippines. These treasure chests contained some forty to fifty 
thousand books, which are now being read by Filipino children. 
It is interesting to note that the War Department co-operated 
in this enterprise by carrying the chests in army transports. 

Mr. Walter Van Kirk, the third secretary, has particular 
charge of peace activities among the young people. We suggest 
that any such who desire suggestions may well correspond with 
him. Address 105 East 22d Street, New York. He is the 
author of a book which is being used by study groups. 

A feature of the session was the presentation of three vital 
matters by competent speakers. 

The first was James G. MacDonld of the Foreign Policy 
Association. He discussed ‘‘Real Obstacles to Disarmament.” 
He reminded us that twelve years after the signing of a peace 
treaty which contained the avowed purpose of reducing arma- 
ments, the armament burdens in Europe are heavier and the 
costs more stupendous. This does not apply to the defeated 
nations. Although a staunch friend of the League of Nations, 
he admitted that the efforts of the League to lighten this burden 
have been futile or worse, and prophesied that the Preparatory 
Disarmament Conference now in session in Geneva will be as 
footless as all other such efforts. 

And he ventured to draw this disturbing picture—that un- 
less in the near future the “allied’”’ nations do move effectively to 
disarm, Germany will disregard the prohibition of the Versailles 
Treaty and proceed to arm herself, justifying her action ia 


making this portion of the treaty a “scrap of paper’ by the plea 
that the Allies in effect have done the same thing, since they have 
not kept their promise solemnly made to reduce their arma- 
ments. 

Mr. MacDonald admitted that he is pessimistic concerning 
the underlying current in Europe. It is portentous and the 
League is not functioning adequately. It is not enough that this 
international agency shall do the good work it is accomplishing 
through its commissions—it must solve the problem of land dis- 
armament. 

In answering the question what cen the churches do, the 
speaker proposed: 

1. That we realize the gravity of the situation. 

2. Endeavor to secure in the United States a consistent 
attitude toward its own military forces. 

3. Make ourselves conversant with the budgetary method of 
limiting armaments, the effect of tariffs and the continued collec- 
tion of war debts. 

4. Help complete peace machinery—implement the Kellogg 
Peace Pact. 

We turn now to the third address, as it really ties in with 
the first. Mr. Kirby Page, editor of the World To-morrow (one 
of the most forward looking publications), spoke on Germany, 
Reparations and World Peace. 

He reminded us that the Treaty of Versailles rests on the 
proposition of the sole guilt of Germany and her allies for the 
war. The penalties inflicted on Hungary, Austria and Ger- 
many are unthinkable on any other thesis. But scholarship in 
ever-increasing volume now asserts that the “sole guilt of Ger- 
many” affirmation isa myth. Yet no change in the penalties is 
seriously proposed, and Mr. Page vigorously asserted that the 
peace of Europe can not be maintained ten years more unless 
two things are done for Germany: 1. Relief in her emotions. 
2. Relief in economic misery. Unless steps to this’ end are 
taken Germany will go ‘dictatorship,’ either Communist or 
Fascist. 

There must be a scaling down of reparation payments, but 
this can not be without a reduction in the payments made to the 
United States on account of war debts, as about three-fifths of the 
amount the Allies receive from Germany as reparations they 
transmit to the United States in accordance with their agree- 
ment. 

“This is the inescapable conclusion: Unless the United 
States is prepared to open the war debt question we shall make it 
difficult for the Allies to relieve Germany sufficiently to prevent 
a dictatorship in that country.” 

At this point Mr. Page’s speech gears into that of Mr. Mac- 
Donald. Both envisage a dictatorship in Germany unless the 
burden of reparations is lightened,and dictatorship means a re- 
pudiation of the Versailles Treaty, an arming Germany and a 
situation in Europe strained to the breaking point. 

Mr. Page’s evident conviction that the United States holds 
at least one key to this parlous situation gives us “furiously to 
think,” whether or not we agree. 

His suggested program is: 

1. That a moratorium for two years be declared on debt pay- 
ments and reparations. This will ease the tension markedly. 

2. A new conference to devise a procedure which will su- 
persede the Young Plan—a ‘“‘younger plan,” as one of Mr. 
Page’s facetious frieads remarked. 

And the speaker, following Mr. MacDonald’s lead, urged 
that the churches should recognize the seriousness of the problem, 
which they should study carefully. 

The other address was on the World Court situation, with 
Prof. Philip Jessup as speaker. He paid tribute to the churches 
and the women’s organizations as the two most potent forces 
for creating the sentiment for peace and securing appropriate 
action. He declared that the entrance of the United States inte 

(Continued on. page 1589) 
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The Responsibility We Bear for Peace 


THE RESPONSIBILITY OF STATESMEN 
By Viscount Cecil of Chelwood 


When we began the discussions in the League about how we 
were to carry out the duty laid upon us by the Covenant to reduce 
by general agreement the armaments of the world, we were always 
told that moral disarmament must precede material disarmament. 
To some of us it did not seem clear how the two questions could 
be separated, for they are interdependent. Nothing will do so 
much to destroy international suspicion—moral disarmament— 
as to diminish the armaments which are the chief cause of that 
suspicion. But be it so—moral disarmament comes first. 
Well, have we not taken many steps in that direction? Apart 
from the Covenant itself, are there not the Locarno treaties, 
the admission of the ex-enemy countries to the League, the 
growth of the atmosphere of Geneva, and last, but not least, the 
entry into force of the Pact of Paris, the Peace Pact? Is it not 
time that the governments of the world ceased talking about 
disarmament, with their eloquent professions of devotion to the 
cause, and did something? We must persuade all countries— 
we have no weapon but persuasion—to act up to their professions 
and to realize that national safety must be sought not in piling 
up armaments against one another, but in the promotion of 
international peace and good will. Let our watchword be, 
Disarmament Next Year! 

* * 
THE RESPONSIBILITY OF THE CHURCHES 
By the Right Hon. Arthur Henderson 
(Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs) 

It is useless to think that great changes in human affairs 
can be made by a stroke of the pen. It is not enough to sign 
contracts unless we also accept the consequences to which those 
contracts lead. We must have a new conception, a spiritual 
conception, of the general relationship of all the nations of the 
world. We must recognize that the vital interests of the na- 
tions are not in conflict, but, on the contrary, are common in- 
terests which they can not help but share. And I believe it is 
in fact true that this new conception is fast gaining ground. 
There is to-day a pacific spirit in international affairs, a desire to 
seek and to establish peace, such as we have never seen before. 
If we can unite the forces that make for peace, if we can join the 
efforts of the churches with those of institutions outside the 
churches, then I believe we may hope that within a measurable 
future the poet’s dream will be fulfilled. 

Nation with nation, man with man, 
Unarmed shall live as brothers free, 
In every heart and brain shall throb 
The love of one fraternity. 
* * 
THE RESPONSIBILITY OF THE PREACHER 
By the Bishop of Ripon 


What can we do to work God’s work, to prosper and increase 
The brotherhood of all mankind, the reign of the Prince of Peace? 


So Canon Ainger wrote in the nineteenth century, when, 
except in one sole particular, the prospect of that ‘‘reign’’ was 
infinitely more remote than now. Then most people thought 
war inevitable, many thought it natural, quite a few thought it 
rather a good thing. No one did more than fitfully dream of a 
League of Nations, still less forecast a pact, signed by nearly all 
of them, for the renunciation of war. It is hard even for us older 
people to realize the immense change for the better to-day—in 
all but one particular. And, apart from concrete evidence of 
progress, like the Kellogg Pact, there is the great mass of anti- 
war feeling, at once evidenced and fostered by the immense in- 
ternational popularity of anti-war books and plays. We seem 
to be on the crest of the wave. Never has there been such a 
chance of taking that one big step ahead which will lift us right 
out of the danger zone. But can we, are we going to, take it? 


That is the nightmare question which haunts all watchers of . 
signs of the times. 

The answer turns entirely, I think, on whether we can con- 
solidate our position at the one point where we have lost what 
the nineteenth century possessed—an operative faith in God. 
All sorts of causes have contributed to weaken this faith, but the: 
result is plain. Just when the need of faith is greatest, and the: 
grounds of hope as strong as we have seen, the creative, venture- 
some, sacrificial impulse is weak because God is no longer there’ 
in men’s hearts to strengthen it. ‘‘The children are come to the 
birth, and there is not strength to bring forth.”’ Men are asking 
Canon Ainger’s question almost fiercely, but always with a 
query against the Name of God. j 

tt I am to indicate ‘‘the responsibility of the preacher for 
peace,” I would not place first any of the more obvious ‘‘practical’”’ 
suggestions, important as they are, but rather our old original! 
duty of helping men really to believe in God. “Let God arise’””’ 
in men’s consciousness again, ‘‘and let His enemies be scattered’”’ 
in their social life; and then we shall find that within us which’ 
shall ‘‘guide our feet into the way of peace.’”? World peace de-- 
pends on religious revival. “It is God that maketh man to bet 
of one mind in an house.’”’ Will the revival come in time? 

* * 


THE RESPONSIBILITY OF THE JOURNALIST 
By A. G. Gardiner 


In this great transition from a world organized for war to as 
world organized for peace, the press has a conspicuous part to! 
play. Its record in the past has often been evil. It is not true, 
perhaps, to say that it has made wars; but it has fomented wars 
and inflamed the war spirit. It has done so because it is easier 
to swim with the current than to fight against it. 

But to-day the current is changed. The thought and feel-- 
ing of the world are mobilized against the whole conception of 
war as they have never been mobilized before. The machinery 
of peace is overspreading the earth. The temptation to beat. 
the war drum has gone, and the newspaper that to-day deliberate- 
ly preached international hatred or advocated provocative arma- 
ment would not only not be popular, it would be discredited and. 
disgraced. 
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THE RESPONSIBILITY OF THE MISSIONARY 
By Sir Wilfred Grenfell 


The fact that the Christian editor of a Christian paper asks 
the opinions of others suggests that a man can be a Christian | 
and yet have an opinion of his own, and that our Master left us. 
that heirloom of our divine sonship to make existence on this: 
planet worth while. 

Personally I see no difference in his challenge to us; whether! 
we serve him in London or China—and whether the problem is 
war or dram drinking—his challenge is the same, not to intellec- 
tually comprehend him, not to condescend to acknowledge him, 
but simply to follow him and do what he would do in our cir 
cumstances. The belief that saves and qualifies a man to the 
title ““Christian”’ or “missionary”’ anywhere is the one that in-- 


duces courage to do just that in erry relationship of life. 
* 


THE RESPONSIBILITY OF THE TEACHER OF HISTOR 
By Prof. J. Holland Rose - 

Can the teaching of history advance or retard the prospects: 

of world peace? The question opens up trains of thought as te 
the influences which have been exerted, first, by historians): 
secondly, by those who are their mouthpiece, namely, the 
teachers of history in colleges and schools. The work of the 
historians resembles the original impulse of wireless, while the 
function of the teachers is not unlike that of ‘loud speakers,’ 
though they can, and generally do, modify the primal messagt* 
in the process of oral instruction. Probably the greater share o | 
if 
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he responsibility for what is taught rests with the historians; 
or if they do their work both thoroughly and attractively, they 
nould the opinions of the teachers; while these in turn influence 
he political outlook of the rising generation. 

Here is an instance taken from France. An English lady 
old me that during her sojourn in a French family, she noticed 
he unfriendliness of the young daughter; and, on asking the 
eason, the girl replied: ‘““Yes, I hate all the English. Did you 
10t burn Jeanne d’Arc?”’ Again, while in the United States I 
ave heard from historical professors and lecturers that the new 
ind fairer views on English policy, even that of 1770-80, which are 
10w almost universally accepted by competent scholars, can 
10t be brought into the curriculum of the schools in several states. 
[he reason is that the legislators in those particular states insist 
shat the old patriotic (7. e., anti-British) stories which they learned 
n their boyhood shall still be served out in the school text-books. 
Thus the better balanced judgments reached by recent research 
are widely tabooed because certain legislators are resolved to have 
she patriotic history of their youthful days instilled into the 
ising generation; and thus in thousands of schools anti-British 
feelings are fostered. 

In time past our own histories and their daughter text-books 
were often marked by an ultra-patriotic bias. But in late years 
they have shown a great advance towards open-mindedness and 
fairness; and I believe that these improvements are general in 
the oral teaching of to-day. If in all lands school teaching em- 
phasized not national disputes and wars, but the futility which 
has generally characterized them, and if it laid more stress on 
the tendencies that make for fruitful co-operation, I can con- 
ceive of no better method of strengthening that better mutual 
understanding which is a safeguard against war. 

* co 


THE RESPONSIBILITY FOR PEACE AT HOME 
By the Right Hon. Margaret Bondfield 
(Minister of Labor) 


Those who enlist to serve in the Peace Campaign must 
understand quite clearly that it is really a campaign. Peace 
has its risks, and calls for the heroic virtues no less than war. 

When we think of peace we think instinctively of peace 
among the nations. This is natural enough, but it is only half 
the truth. Concurrently with their campaign for peace abroad 
the churches must exercise a constant influence in favor of peace 
at home. 

Disarmament may bring in its train the problem of the 
temporary intensification of unemployment, and will certainly 
mean for many thousands a change of occupation. It is at this 
difficult time of transition that the sense of Christian comrade- 
ship is so important. 

The problems of modern industrial development have given 
a new meaning to the petition “Give us this day our daily bread.” 
Here, also, there is need for sacrifice and service, that the inventive 
genius of man shall be so applied and the bountiful gifts of God 
so distributed, that no child may lack bread—material, mental 


or spiritual. 
oo * 


THE RESPONSIBILITY OF THE PEOPLE 
By Sir Willoughby Dickinson 
(Hon. Sccretary of the World Alliance for Promoting Interna- 
tional Friendship) 

“And on earth peace.” This was the first Christmas mes- 
sage to an infant Christian world; but it is still unfulfilled, and 
it is the Christian Churches which have been mainly responsible. 
‘The churches have never worked for peace as they have worked 
to promote temperance, purity, honesty and such like. And 
yet the promotion of peace requires positive effort as much as 
does the attainment of any other great object. Other people 
are working for peace. Politicians are busy agreeing upon arma- 
‘ments, creating courts of law, drafting treaties; but all they can 
do is to put words upon paper, and as we know, a “scrap of 
paper” is but a poor thing in a general conflagration. 


_ 


Peace can not stand on paper alone. Its foundations must 
go deeper into the hearts of the people. The nations must be- 
come friends; otherwise they will become foes. In this work the 
churches have a special opportunity. They are already world- 
wide in their operations and in their organization. Many of 
them are international in character. All of them profess to be 
teaching the gospel of love and brotherhood. They can—and 
they should—co-operate easily. Numerous conferences of lead- 
ing churchmen that, since the war, have been held all over 
Europe, prove that these men will join whole-heartedly in efforts 
to create international friendship, and this stream of friendli- 
ness, which is now flowing through the churches, would—with a 
little encouragement—become a mighty river sweeping away all! 
memory of past war and all possibility of future war; and the 
peace on earth for which we have been waiting so long would at 
last become a reality through the labors of those to whom it was 
specially promised. 

This is no dream. It is a business proposition—an enter- 
prise that is perfectly feasible if the churches will act unitedly 
and promptly. It is immensely necessary; for it is an error to 
imagine that the temper of the world is improving. On the 
contrary, the forces of evil are far more active than the forces of 
good and, even now, it would require little to stir the embers of 
the last war into a flame that would be beyond control. 


co ee 


THE RESPONSIBILITY OF THE MAN IN THE 
STREET 


By an Ordinary Man 


It is difficult to say what an ordinary citizen like myself can 
do to prevent war. But if the “man in the street’’—the man 
who does the fighting and the paying—can’t do anything about 
it, I can only say that democracy isasham andadelusion. What 
can I do to help on the cause of peace? Ihave a vote, of course; 
but it is seldom or never that one has a chance of voting on a 
straight peace-or-war issue. It seems to me that I can do my 
duty best by making sure that my mind, my voice, and my ex- 
ample are all enlisted on the right side. 

My mind. I read the Daily , and I often see there- 
articles which seem to aim at stirring up my prejudice against 
foreign nations. J am going to use my brains and my common- 
sense, and remember that those foreign nations are made up of 
ordinary people like me, people who have as small a part in 
government as I have, and who want war just as little as I do. 
It is appalling to think how the ordinary man like myself has 
supported wars in the past with only the vaguest idea of what 
they were allabout. We ought to think more seriously about the 
rights and wrongs of things, such as the German reparations, the 
question of naval reductions, the unrest in India and China, and 
so forth. 

My voice. Whenever I hear a group of my friends talking 
“hate” stuff about Germans, or Russians, or Americans, I think 
it is my duty to tell them it is foolish and dangerous talk. It is 
in these little groups all over the country that public opinion is 
being formed; and it is when you get a whole nation talking hate 
stuff that the unscrupulous statesman gets his chance. I have 
children; and I am determined that they shall never hear from 
my lips a glorification of war or a contemptuous reference to for- 
eigners as foreigners. 

My example. If, as the preachers tell us, wars arise out of 
selfish and violent thoughts, it is clearly my duty to keep a 
guard on myself in this respect, whether I am dealing with the 
neighbor whom I know or with the foreigner whom I don’t know. 
It all comes back, I imagine, to thinking things out, and trying 
to realize the other fellow’s point of view. One concrete way of 
setting an example is to join the League of Nations Union and get 
all my friends to do the same. 

The ordinary man can’t do much, but if every ordinary man 
who hates war would do the little he can do, there isn’t a Govern- 
ment in the world that could stand up against his demand for: 
“no more war.” 

‘ From the Christian World (London). 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


PRAISE FOR DR. EARLE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I merely want to say thank you for the reports of Dr. Earle’s 
classes and the teaching in the evening school of religion. I 
am glad you appreciate and approve her work. It is heart-stir- 
ring to hear such commendation given her. I can’t keep silent 
about my pleasure in your comments in the Leader. She deserves 
all that is given. Her devotion to her task and her ability to 
carry on the work entrusted to her merit all praise. 

A Minister. 


* * 


MAKES FUN OF MR, HERSEY 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

In a recent issue of your paper I read with considerable 
displeasure what purports to be an attack upon the editor for 
facetiously answering an old lady who was down upon the vil- 
lainous habit of smoking tobacco. In other words, she could 
see no good in it, whereupon her sympathizing ministerial friend 
took up the cudgels very promptly in her behalf. He would let 
us know with great vigor that he is an anti-tobacconist, seeing 
with his alert and vigilant eye the awful evils which lurk in the 
noxious weed, and finally clinching his weighty argument with a 
mountain load of statistics. His plea reminds me of a scene that 
took place a few years ago in the Albion, N. Y., court house be- 
tween an egotistical young lawyer just out of law school and a 
veteran practitioner. The young man spent nearly four hours 
in his summation of the case, skating back through the mists of 
history clear to the days of Rome, Carthage, Babylon and Assyria, 
and thence sliding down again through the corridors of time to 
the present day case, and every little while pounding the table 
in the court room with his fists to make the jury see that he was 
in.earnest, and finally winding up with what he thought was a 
brilliant peroration. Then came the time for his opponent, the 
veteran practitioner, who happened to be the famous George 
Bullard, to sum up for his client. Bullard did not rise from his 
seat. After a brief respite, Mr. Justice Childs, from the bench, 
getting uneasy, was led to remark: ‘‘Now Mr. Bullard, the court 
and the jury will listen to you.” But, Mr. Bullard did not rise 
and the court again addressed him thus: ‘‘Mr. Bullard, now it is 
your turn to speak.’”? Thereupon Mr. Bullard, wearily rising 
from his chair, remarked to the court that he thought his oppo- 
nent had fully covered the case from all angles andfrom all view- 
points, and that he would be content to rest his client’s side of 
the case upon his opponent’s brilliant argument, and:so he did. 
The jury was out about ten minutes, with a verdict for Mr. 
Bullard. 

William E. Lockner. 

Lockport, N. Y. 


* * 


THE TEMPERANCE QUESTION 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I am glad to note in your editorial of Nov. 15 the advice 
to Christians of quitting the obnoxious habit of denouncing as 
wets honest people who want to overcome the evils of liquor but 
who do not believe in prohibition. But I can not quite follow 
you in all your further conclusions. 

What is urgently needed now—in view of the trend of our 
people away from prohibition as seen in the elections, wherever 
the issue was clearly stated, as well as the result of the straw vote 
in the Literary Digest last year—is a getting together of the pro- 
hibitionists with friends of temperance (in the true meaning of 
that word), so that changes needed in our laws of liquor control 
shall be worked out by the united friends of the public welfare. 

I am not a prohibitionist, while a worker against the evils 
in liquor traffic for many years, and when the national prohibi- 
tion amendment had won I expressed a fervent wish that Con- 
gress would make an enforcement law that moderate men would 
find reasonable, and that could get general support. Instead it 
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enacted the Volstead Law with its ridiculous 1-2 per cent as 
constituting the limit after which a beverage became intoxicating. 
This alienated at once a large element of the population, who 
loved temperance and feared the consequences of this fanatical, 
extreme and untrue definition, and the results have justified the 
fear. 

Prohibition is after all only a method by which enemies off 
intemperance tried to get results, when other methods seemed _ 
too slow or unable to make headway in certain places, oe 
larly our big cities. Other methods are used with good results” 
in other countries, notably Sweden and Denmark, while Fin- | 
land, with prohibition, is now contemplating raising the legal 
alcohol content from 2 to 5 per cent. i 

It seems to me important to give prohibition a fair trial % 
since we have it in our Constitution, and that can be done only © 
if friends of temperance, whether total abstainers or temperance 
people, come together on an enforcement law that will in a 
reasonable degree be in accord with the facts in regard to what is — i, 
intoxicating and also allow people a beverage more satisfying to 
a meal and less expensive in price than the common temperan ia 
drinks now. Pe 

Prohibition has not a fair trial in its present form, because 
whatever good it has brought is overshadowed by corruption, 
bribery and graft in enforcement agencies, and gang life and gang ; 
murders in our cities. What a sight for young men in these un-— 
employment times with the drab life imposed to see the boot-_ 
legging industry with money and excitement in plenty rule our 
big cities! And poisonous and at best immature liquors ob- 
tained everywhere at big prices, enriching only the barons of 
one of our major industries, bootlegging! < 

Oswald E. Helsing. 

Humboldt, Iowa. a 


* * 


THE MISSION OF THE CHURCH sd 


To the Editor of the Leader: : 
The discussion in the Leader recently regarding the use of { 
tobacco has been most interesting. One of your correspondents { 
feels that the Universalist Church should take an active stand ~ 
against its use by our people. Iu this connection I would only i 
like to point out that to my mind religion and the church exist ; 
to help man on his eternal quest to find that God who is both 
transcendent in the universe and immanent in man. Personally | 
I feel most strongly that when the church turns its back on this 
great task and instead expends its energy on regulating the © 
private habits of individuals, whether in regard to drinking, | 
smoking, or along other lines, it neglects its high calling and be- © 
comes instead a sort of super-policeman. Thea religion becomes 
identified in the minds of many with puritanism and fanaticism, — 
and loses its position as that something whose mission it is to ~ 
lead men to the glorious heights of spirituality. : 
Romaine W. Seaver. 


iatia 


Westport, Connecticut. 
* * 


YOUNG PEOPLE'S DAY FEBRUARY 8, 1931 


To the Editor of the Leader: 
We shall make every effort within our power this year to — 
have Young People’s Sunday observed in every Universalist — 
church in the country. The date is set for February 8 and the 
week preceding that Sunday is to be called Young People’s Week. 
It is planned that many activities shall be carried on during that 
week, leading up to the Sunday service which will bring young” 
people to the attention of the church through service. - 
We shall have a poster printed to be sent to every church. 
We shall also have a quantity of cards available to announce — 
Young People’s Day to the parish in a uniform and attractive 
manner. ca 
It is our plan that the practise of having young people con- 
duct the morning service shall be carried out as far as possible, 
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and to this end we shall supply suggestions and material to those 

who may need them. If the young people do not conduct the 

service themselves, it is urged that the minister or special speaker 

emphasize some aspect of modern youth interest. The theme 
of Young People’s Day will be ‘Building the New Faith.” 

i Miss Marjorie Polk of 1097 Prospect Place, Brooklyn, New 
York, is in general charge of Young People’s Day. 

The collection taken in all our churches on this day is solic- 
ited for the Church Extension work carried on by the Union. 
That is, it is for youth service in Texas and in Japan. 

A “follow-up” card will be sent to all ministers or all unions 
in an effort to get a definite check-up on the observance of Young 
People’s Sunday. 

Especially do we urge that the ministers of the denomina- 
tion pay some attention to this important special day, even 
though it is a well-founded truth that we have too many special 
days in the church calendar. We urge that state superintend- 
ents back this endeavor up, and we shall deeply appreciate any 
assistance which is given to us by the officers of the Genera] 
Convention. 

Our aim is one hundred per cent observance of Young 
People’s Sunday in the Universalist churches of this country, 
and the date, we beg to remind you again, is February 8, 1931. 

: Max A. Kapp, 
President Y. P.C. U. 


* Ox 


SPIRITUAL HEALING NOT A RESTRICTED PRACTISE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I have never reacted out loud to your Reactions before. I 
am not adversely reacting now to anything in the altogether 
commendable and up-to-date Christian Leader. 
sonal letter from an able, wise and exceptionally efficient minister 
in our church calls for a reaction from me. This reaction will 
explain what fifteen years of pioneer work in applied Universalism 
in California has really meant. He says: “Many of our people 
in the denomination simply jump to the conclusion that what- 
ever you write has to do only with mental healing, as they have 
an idea that is all that you do in your church. Of course some 
of us know better than that.” 

I wish all to know better than that. I wish all to know 
that spiritual healing, which has always been a part of the prac- 
tical program of the Universalist Church in Oakland, California, 
is not a restricted principle or practise. Many people have the 
very mistaken notion that spiritual healing is simply a mental 
method of treating some bodily disorder. Spiritual healing 
means and has always meant, to those who practise it, the use 
of spiritual means to aid, to bless, to comfort, and to restore to 
harmony and healthy-mindedness, any one in grief, in personal 
trouble, in dark despair over a personal problem, as well as any 
one who is in bodily weakness or dis-ease. 

Every minister in the Universalist Church who imparts 
spiritual comfort to the bereaved, who helps to heal a family 
trouble, to give faith, confidence and power to a person to over- 
come a personal difficulty or problem, is practising spiritual 
healing. Every time a minister’s study becomes a confes- 
sional (as Dr. Fosdick has made his) and a minister restores a 
soul to hope, to courage, to a new outlook on life, he has been a 
spiritual healer. Spiritual healing means and always has meant 
to those who practise it, accepting the great commission of 
Jesus Christ to go out in his spirit to heal all manner of disease 
and all manner of sickness (Matt. 10 :1),and that means heart 
and soul sickness as much as bodily ills. 

: I wish that all of our people might know that this kind of 
spiritual healing is being done by all of our ministers in some 
degree. And I further wish that all of our people might know 
that as the Commission on Spiritual Healing, appointed at the 
Washington General Convention, succeeds in furnishing a pro- 
gram and a technique for the Universalist Church, in that degree 
will our beautiful faith pass out of academic appraisal into prac- 
tical application to mightily add to human happiness and har- 
mony here among us. 


Rather a per-' 


For fifteen years I have hoped and prayed for just such an 
action as the appointing of that Commission on Spiritual Heal- 
ing. I have just recently suspended publication of the Har- 
monizer, a little manual in the kind of spiritual healing which 
I have herein stated. I wish all might see the letters which have 
come to me from Mission Circles and individual Universalists, 
expressing deep and sincere regrets that the times have forced 
me to suspend publication. They have found Spiritual healing 
in the words that have comforted, cheered and inspired them in 
these Daily Life Lessons. They know, as this big, broad-minded, 
far-seeing minister of our faith knows, that spiritual healing 
means all of the healing message of Jesus Christ applied to all 
of aman. 

Bernard C. Ruggles. 

Oakland, Cal. 

* * 
DR. ROSE’S COURAGE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I am a regular subscriber to the Leader for some time, but 
say little but sometimes think a lot. I read the piece in the 
Leader of Nov. 29 by William Wallace Rose, “The Outlook for 
War and Peace.” It is the best thing I have ever read on the 
war. I wish I could take off my hat and shake his hand, for I 
admire the fearless way he puts the truth. I wish we could get 
more of it. I wish you would thank that gentleman for me 
through the columns of the Leader. 

Germany was not guilty of that war, the guilty ones | are 
hiding behind that Paris Peace Pact. 

Charles C. Leining. 

Meriden, Conn. 

* * * 
THE CHURCHES AND WORLD PEACE] 
(Continued from page 1585) 
the World Court is a legitimate project for the churches to es- 
pouse, inasmuch as it is a moral issue primarily. 

Using rather forceful language, he bade us look through 
foreign eyes at the United States. We would behold this nation 
thirty years ago beginning the agitation for a World Court and 
pushing the proposal earnestly for years, but recently falling be- 
hind other nations and failing to support its own child—a pitiful 
picture indeed. He reminded us that every President and every 
Secretary of State since the project was first launched have ap- 
proved the proposal, that the House of Representatives sup- 
ported it by an overwhelming majority and five years ago the 
Senate acceded to the proposition with reservations, and yet 
we do not know when we shall actually enter the Court. The 
nations of Europe have met us at every step and done everything 
possible to grant our desires. 

The Root solution of the impasse created by the Senate 
reservation concerning advisory opinions has been signed by 
every nation already in the Court except Ethiopia and Cuba; it 
has even been signed by the representatives of our own nation, 
but it has not yet reached the Senate. 

Small wonder, remarked Professor Jessup, that some of us 
are getting rather impatient. 

A poll of the press of the country has been taken, showing 
that a large majority are in favor of the entrance of the United 
States into the Court. In the Committee on Foreign Relations 
of the Senate there is a safe majority and apparently the same is 
true in the Senate itself. 

It is hardly necessary to add that the Commission is unani- 
mously in favor of adherence by the United States to the Court 
at the earliest possible date, and will do everything it can to 
reach that goal. 

We left this session convinced that this Commission is a 
vitally important agency for integrating the peace sentiment of 
the churches and for making it effective at strategic points. 

Among the denominations represented at this session we 
note the Reformed Presbyterian, the United Presbyterian, United 
Lutheran, Moravian, Methodist, Baptist, Presbyterian, Episco- 
pal, Reformed in America, Disciples, Friends, Universalist. 
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Clear Guidance 


Education and Life. By Ernest Martin 
Hopkins. (Houghton Mifflin Co. $1.50.) 


Here, in simple and direct language, are 
very significant conclusions as to the 
meaning of the whole process of education 
in our time, offered by one who is admired 
by the public and loyally followed by a 
strong company of teachers. President 
Hopkins, of Dartmouth College, gave the 
annual War Memorial lecture at Milton 
Academy last May, and we now have 
an opportunity to study closely a clear 
statement of his convictions. They are 
those of a man who has had much first 
hand experience of practical issues and 
who still keeps in close touch with men of 
affairs, but who, by choice and in discharge 
of a great trust, serves as a leader in edu- 
cation. It is no utterance of a platitude, 
no easy endorsement of an inherited ideal, 
no bid for popular applause, when such a 
man puts his convictions into a few words: 
‘Education’s one and overwhelming re- 
sponsibility is to establish the inquiring 
habit of mind and a veneration for truth.” 

When there are so many interests that 
would pervert education into one form or 
another of propaganda, and so many of 
our fellow-citizens who prefer the ease of 
half-truths to the insistent challenge of 
the whole truth, it is no small task to keep 
the educational processes steadfastly di- 
rected to the development of a “‘venera- 
tion for truth.” 

One paragraph so clearly and so force- 
fully sums up the ideals which animate 
progressive teachers to-day, and so ade- 
quately represents what this educator and 
his college are working for, that we venture 
to give it as it stands: 

“Essentially it seems to me the educa- 
tion of our schools and colleges must 
strive, on the one hand, to establish a 
process by which the student gets some 
idea of the wholeness of knowledge and 
of the indispensable truth that no fact is 
of final importance except in relation to 
other facts, as no divided bit of knowledge 
is of large importance except in its rela- 
tionships to those other branches of learn- 
ing which go to make up complete knowl- 
edge. Meanwhile, however, higher edu- 
cation must insist upon the student’s 
getting some appreciation of what mental 
discipline signifies in right thinking, and 
consequently education must impose the 
requirement that the student shall go 
through far enough in some individual 
subjects so that he shall understand some- 
thing of how intellectual command of a 
given field is obtained. All genuine edu- 
cation being self-education, persuasion 
somehow must be injected into these 
processes so that they will be accepted by 
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Conducted by Harold E. B. Speight 
EDUCATION AND LIFE 


the individual students as reasonable and 
indispensable. We shall then be on our 
road to greater results from education 
than we have ever had.” 
H.E.B.S. 
paar 

The Liquidation of the Reparations 

Problem 


The Reparation Settlement. By Denys 
P. Myers. (World Peace Foundation, 
Boston. $2.00.) 


Close to the heart of European unsettle- 
ment for a decade has been the unsettled 
problem of reparations. The indefinite, 
exorbitant and impossible demands made 
by the victorious powers in the Versailles 
Treaty and the ensuing negotiations 
were partly the fruit of the spirit of ven- 
geance that animated the Allies, partly 
due to the expectations aroused and 
promises made by the British and French 
governments that Germany should be 
made to pay the costs of the war. The 
reparations demands were made to appear 
justifiable by the fiction of the sole war 
guilt of Germany. They took no account 
of Germany’s inability to pay the sums 
demanded except by inroads on the com- 
merce of the allies. 

Mr. Myers has written a lucid account 
for those who wish to trace the process of 
the liquidation of the problem, as it passes 
from the realm of international politics 
into that of international economics. 

A preliminary survey is given of the de- 
velopment of the problem—the Spa per- 
centages and annual payments; the Ruhr 
occupation and its failure; the unofficial 
intervention of the United States resulting 
in the Dawes plan, its temporary success 
and the gradual demonstration of its short- 
comings; and the political adjustments 
that prepared the way for a final settle- 
ment. More and more the peoples re- 
turned to reason, the inexorable logic of 
events made itself felt, some of the political 
difficulties were ironed out by the Locarno 
and other agreements and after ten years 
the nations were ready for a business set- 
tlement of a business question. This was 
the so-called Young Plan. 

Following this preliminary statement, 
the negotiations leading to this plan, the 
settlement in terms of payments and per- 
centages, and the setting up of the Inter- 
national Bank are given by Mr. Myers in 
detail. Valuable appendices give the 
text of the New Plan, the accompanying 
and supplemental agreements, a table of 
the reparations payments agreed on and 
the constitution of the International Bank. 
This part is rather a book of reference or a 
text for the historical and financial stu- 
dent than a book for casual reading. 

Mr. Myers has done a valuable service in 


adding one more to the World Peace — 


Foundation books, in putting in concise ; 


form the story of the substitution of busi- 
ness sense for nationalistic politics, and 


the at least temporary disappearance of 


the long irritating problem of reparations 
from the sphere of international polities 
into that of international finance. 
Elbert Russell. 
Duke University. 
* * 
The Handbook of the League of 
Nations 
By Denys P. Myers. 
Foundation, Boston.) 


Here is a book of fundamental informa- 


(World Peace 


tion for Americans who wish to catch up . 


intellectually on what the world is doing. 
It should be of particular value to far- 
seeing men of big business, political lead- 
ers, educators and social welfare workers. 

Although we in the United States are 
prone to take too little notice of the League 
of Nations, that has not meant that it has 
grown less significant as far as the business 
and politics of the world’s future are con- 
cerned. As a matter of fact the direct 
opposite happens to be the case. If the 


United States should continue to play ~ 


Rip Van Winkle during these days when 
the influence and importance of the League 
is growing in leaps and bounds, it would 
only be to our own disadvantage. 

This handbook offers facts as to the 
organization itself, and as to the obliga- 
tions involved in the Covenant. Further- 
more, it gives a comprehensive picture of 
the major operations being carried on 
under the League in the world of finance 
and business, as well as in the fields of 
education and social welfare. To most 
Americans the book will provide a sur- 
prise. It is not a volume of propaganda 
or ballyhoo, but a sober record of what 
the League is, and of what the League has 
done. It should prove a most useful tool 
for all thoughtful and forward-looking 
people, who wish up-to-date and authori- 
tative information on the League of Na- 
tions. / 

| Arthur Howe. 

Depariment of Introduction to 

Industrial Society, 

Darimouth College. 

* * 


Cancers in the Body Politic 


City Bosses in the United States. By 
Harold Zink, of De Pauw University. 
(Duke University Press. $4.00.) 


This is, in the main, a series of bio- 
graphical studies of twenty leading politi- 
cal bosses of the United States, drawn from 
all sections of the country and from both 

(Continued on page 1596) 
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Our Young People 


Conducted by Dorothy Tilden Spoerl and M. A. Kapp 


THE FUTURE OF THE Y.P.C. U. 
Dorothy Spoerl 


The article appearing in the Christian 
Leader a few weeks ago which gave the 
text of the speech given by Rey. Harold 
Lumsden on the future of the Young 
People’s Christian Union has aroused a 
considerable amount of discussion. At 
the time the speech was given there was 
even more discussion arising from it. For 
these reasons it seems worth while to use 
a few of the Young People’s columns for 
the purpose of discussing the future of 
the Young People’s Christian Union. 

Two things must be borne in mind in 
reading these three articles which will 
appear in the series: 1. They are not a 
statement of what is going to happen, but 
rather of what it appears will happen. 
2. They do not represent the opinion of 
the Young People’s Christian Union, 
merely the opinion of an ex-officer of that 
organization. 

It seemed wise to divide the discussion 
into three divisions, one of which we will 
consider each week for the rest of this 
month. 

1. It seems likely that the years of the 
Young People’s Christian Union as an 
organization are numbered. 

2. The Young People’s Christian Union 
has effectively succeeded in accomplish- 
ing that for which it was made. Now if 
something better and more useful can be 
found there is no disgrace in giving up the 
old and moving on to the new. 

3. What shall be the future, 7. e., what 
organization does it seem likely might be 
developed to do the work which must be 
done and which is now carried on by the 
Young People’s Christian Union? 

This week we shall consider briefly the 
first premise, 7. e., that the years of the 
Y. P. C. U. are numbered. 

A number of things will help point out 
this fact. Consider the matter of mem- 
bership alone; in the last two decades it 
has fallen off to a very startling degree. 
Some people will say, however, that this 
is no criterion of the strength of the Union, 
because that falling off was due to the fact 
that about that time a campaign was put 
into effect which more or less did away with 
older people in the Union and made it an 
organization dealing almost entirely with 
high school, junior high school, and young 
people in the first year or two of college. 
True though this may be, it is still more or 
less an open question whether an or- 
ganization was a Young People’s Christian 
Union when it included those older people. 
I for one have always maintained that the 
Young People’s Christian Union was not 
the organization to help with the religious 
education of young people over twenty- 
one. 

Then, too, there is the matter of mis- 


sionary endeavor. In the days of its 
greater strength the Young People’s 
Christian Union raised considerable 
amounts for missionary work. A church 
was built in Atlanta, in Chattanooga, in 
various places. Missionaries were sent 
and money was actually contributed to 
pay their expenses. In the last ten years 
it has grown increasingly difficult to raise 
even the less than two thousand dollars 
that has been collected each year. Per- 
haps it is a sign of a weakening of mis- 
sionary interest, but if that is true it is 
also a sign of the weakening of the Union, 
because one of its objectives is thus lost. 
Another point is the fact that during the 
last five years both conventions and in- 
stitutes have been considerably smaller. 


These were one of the focal points of the 
program of our organization, the places 
where instruction and inspiration were 
given. At one time they were events of 
prime importance from the viewpoints 
of unioners. Lately I have known of at 
least two unions which had the money 
in the bank to send a delegate or two to a 
convention, and could find no one who was 
interested enough to go. Have we not 
lost something here, too? 

Thus the fact that the organization is 
gradually weakening in membership and 
interest, losing a few of its departments 
(one might mention stewardship, the 
Comrades of the Quiet Hour, Missionary 
Education in any active sense, and others), 
and not adding any new objectives of real 
prominence would tend to show that 
having accomplished its purpose it is 
ready to give way to some new idea in 
religious education. 


The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


OUR! SOUTHERN MISSION POINTS 

Inman’s Chapel. Miss Powell writes: 
“The welfare shelves are empty. The 
economic hard times have struck our 
mountains as elsewhere and there is great 
need of clothing, funds for shoes, etc.’’ 
Surely there are some of our Mission Circle 
members who will be glad to help re- 
plenish these shelves. 

Continuing, she says: ‘Our Christmas 
plans are already laid. Through the early 
generosity of friends in Pawtucket, R. I., 
Cavendish, Vt., and Middletown, N. Y., 
our big Cradle Roll and Primary Depart- 
ment are provided with their Christmas. 
We still have fifty children to be provided 
for. Specifications gladly furnished on 
application and questions answered.’’ 

Clinton. From Mr. Bryant comes the 
following: “During the week of October 
20-26 inclusive we held a ‘protracted’ meet- 
ing at Red Hill. Our State Superintendent, 
Rey. F. B. Bishop, D. D., gave us eight 
most inspiring and instructive sermons. 
Rey. W. O. Bodell of Kinston Circuit, the 
only songster within the North Carolina 
Universalist ministry, led our people in 
singing many old songs and in learning new 
ones from a new book secured for the oc- 
casion. The total attendance for the 
series was eleven hundred and three. 
Fifteen names were added to the Red Hill 
membership list, and two to the Oak Grove 
list as a result of this effort. Such interest 
and increased devotion to the principles 
of Universalism was generated that the 
effects will be apparent for a long time.” 

Greensboro. Inasmuch as we are looking 
towards a church at Greensboro as our 
next building project, it may be of in- 
terest to hear what Rev. Harry Canfield 
has to say regarding the city of Greens- 
boro. To quote from his letter: 

“The modern city is quite up to date. 
It has 138 miles of paved streets, 125 miles 


of water mains, 120 miles of sewer lines; 
it has six railway approaches with forty- 
eight trains daily; twelve hard-surfaced 
highways radiate from the city with bus 
lines operating in every direction. The 
population is over 58 000. Greensboro has 
fifty-seven churches, many of which are 
amply equipped for all phases of church 
work. Thereisa Y. M.C. A.anda Y. W., 
both well conducted and housed. 

“The city is outstanding as an educa- 
tional center. Five colleges, three for 
Negroes and two for whites, make up the 
roster of the higher institutions of learn- 
ing. One of the Negro institutions is a 
college of agriculture and technology and 
is supported by the state. Another col- 
lege supported by the state is for white 
women, the enrollment being nearly 2,000. 
This is an institution of conspicuous worth 
and furnishes one of the important con- 
siderations for the establishment of a 
church of a liberal faith here. There are 
twenty-two modern, finely equipped pub- 
lic school buildings in the city. 

“Tt goes without saying that we of the 
liberal faith in Greensboro are eagerly 
looking forward to the time when we can 
have a church building of our own, and 
thus be free from the many handicaps 
that now are upon us.” 

* * 
W. N. M. A. WORKERS IN THE 
SOUTH 

Rev. Hannah J. Powell, R. F. D. 2, 
Canton, N.C. 

Rev. Francis B. Bishop, D. D., 304 
Raleigh St., Rocky Mount, N. C. 

Rev. Willard O. Bodell, 109 W. Lenoir 
Ave., Kinston, N. C. 

Rev. John T. Fitzgerald, Seven Springs, 
Ne Gs 

Rey. Ordell E. Bryant, Clinton, N. C. 

Rev. Harry L. Canfield, 1020 W. Mar- 
ket St., Greensboro, N. C. 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston s 
the king’s palace. She would talk to no ~ 


THE PRINCE’S GIFT 


(Adapted from “The Jar of Rosemary,” 
by Maud Lindsay.) 


The queen had been sick a long, long 
time, but now that autumn was approach- 
ing she grew better. Soon the day came 
when the little prince was allowed to visit 
his mother each day, and he was very hap- 
py. Hehad had to wait a long time to ask 
her what she would like for Christmas. 

“Mother, if you could have the thing 
you wanted most in all the world, what 
would it be?”’ he asked. His mother kissed 
him as she answered, ‘‘Well, if smiles and 
hugs and kisses will not count, I think the 
thing I would like best in all the world 
would be a jar of rosemary, like the kind 
that stood in my mother’s window when I 
was a little girl.” 

The little prince jumped up and down 
with delight. A jar of rosemary was a 
simple gift to bring so much happiness, 
thought he. 

So he ran quickly from the room and 
sent for a servant. “Bring me a jar of 
rosemary from my father’s greenhouses,” 
hesaid. “That is what my mother wants 
most for Christmas.” So the servant went 
to do his bidding. 

But shortly he returned with the news 
that, though the king’s greenhouses were 
full of beautiful flowers, there was no rose- 
mary there, for rosemary grew only in 
country gardens, not in king’s greenhouses. 

“Then go to the country for some,”’ said 
the little prince, for he certainly must find 
rosemary for his mother’s Christmas. 

So messengers were sent far and wide, 
and they searched for many weeks, but 
they found no rosemary. The country 
people told them that it grew in the spring- 
time, and that the frost and snow had 
covered it up for the winter. 

The little prince was sadly disappointed. 
Christmas Day was drawing nearer and 
still there was no rosemary. Early in 

Christmas week, however, good news came. 
A jar of rosemary had been found in the 
very city where the prince lived, but it 
was owned by an old woman who would 
not give it to the messenger, even though 
he had offered her a handful of silver. 
“Then give her gold,” said the little 
prince. So gold was sent to the old 
woman, but still she would not part with 
her rosemary. 

“Perhaps if your little highness were to 
call on the old woman, you might persuade 
her to give you the rosemary,” said the 
prince’s nurse, who really was getting tired 
of all this “‘rosemary, rosemary, rose- 
mary.” So she helped him into his warm 
coat, and the great carriage drew up before 
the door for him. It took them only a 
few minutes to reach the old woman’s 
home in the poorer part of the city. As 
he alighted from the carriage he saw the 


- having a visitor for her grandchild. 


CHILDREN’S GIFTS 


The wise may bring their learning, 
The rich may bring their wealth, 

And some may bring their greatness, 
And some bring strength and health. 


We, too, would bring our treasures, 
To offer to the King. 

We have no wealth or learning, 
What shall we children bring? 


We'll bring the little duties 

We have to do each day; 
We'll try our best to please him 
At home, at school, at play. 


And these shall be the treasures 
We offer to the King; 

And these are gifts that even 

The poorest child may bring. 


From ‘‘A Child’s Garden of Song,” 
by Thomas and Sneath. 


jar of rosemary in the window. The old 
woman herself opened the door, and in- 
vited the little prince in. She gave him a 
freshly baked cookie from her cookie jar. 
Then she introduced him to her little 
grandson, who was just the same age as 
the prince, but he was a cripple and had to 
lie in bed all day. The prince liked the 
little boy, and took his most beloved play- 
thing out of his pocket to show it to him. 
Now this plaything was the most wonder- 
ful ball you ever saw. It was as bright 
as the sunlight, sparkled like the starlight, 
and was as silvery as the moonlight. No 
wonder the little sick boy loved it! And 
as they tossed it to and fro, a chime of bells 
rang from it! How the children laughed 
together! Then the little prince remem- 
bered his errand. He begged for the rose- 
mary, but the grandmother would not let 
it go, even though she was so happy at 
elt 
came from my own home,”’ said she, ‘‘and 
I want to keep it, always.” So the little 
prince went sorrowfully home without the 
rosemary. 

The door had hardly closed when the 
little sick child started talking about the 
wonderful ball. “Did you see how it 
shone, Granny? Did you ever hear 
sweeter music? If I had a ball like that 
I should be content all day.” 

“He might as well wish for the moon,’’ 
his Granny thought, but just the same, 
when evening came she put on her shawl 
and took her jar of rosemary, and went to 


one till she saw the little prince. 


“Your little highness,’ she said, “I will — 
not sell my rosemary for silver nor for 4 
gold, but I will give it to you in exchange 
It pleased my — 
sick grandson more than anything has for 


for your beautiful ball. 


weeks, so I would have it for him.” | 


But the little prince drew back. His } 
He could — 
not part with it, no, not even for a jar of 


ball was his greatest treasure. 


rosemary. So the old woman went home, 


with her jar of rosemary under her shawl. _ 

The next day was filled with excitement. — 
It was the day before Christmas, and the ~ 
queen’s doctor had said that she might — 


sit up tosee the tree. There wereso many 
presents for the queen that the tree would 
not hold them all. 
in with his nurse to see them, and to add a 
little jewel as his gift. 
gift he had intended, for she wanted a jar 


The little prince went 


But it wasn’t the — 


of rosemary. He said this to his nurse, ~ 


but she answered; ‘‘She will never think 
of it again, Iamsure. She only said it to 
please your little highness.” 
prince was not so sure, and as he stood 
looking out of the window at the great 
flakes of snow that were coming down so 
lazily, he kept thinking about the rose- 
mary, and the silver and the gold that the 
old woman would not take for it. “I'd 
sell a jar of rosemary for a purse of gold, 
wouldn’t you, Nursie?’” he asked. “Of 
course,’ she answered. “Any one in their 
right senses would.” 

He turned from the window and started 
bouncing his ball. It was a lovely ball, 
quite the nicest he had ever seen. He 
wished it were spring so that he might go 
into the country and gather some rose- 
mary. Then he looked at his ball in a 
strange way, as though he had never seen 
it before. He looked about the room. 
No one was there. He ran to the closet 
for his coat and hat. 
his pocket he ran out the side door. 

He was a little afraid, for he had not 
been out alone before. But the snowflakes 
seemed to say, “‘We will guide you, we 
will guide you,’”’ and presently he found 
himself in front of the old woman’s door, 
and the jar of rosemary was still in the 


-window. At his knock the old woman 


opened the door, and she was too as- 
tonished to speak, for putting his hand 
quickly into his pocket, the little prince 
drew out his beloved ball. ‘For the sick 
boy,” he said. ‘Give me the rosemary.” 
And so it happened that when the queen 
came in for her gifts that evening, the first 
thing that she saw was a jar of rosemary, 
just like the kind that bloomed in her 
mother’s window when she was a little girl. 
“Tt is the thing I wanted most in all the 
world,”’ she said, as she kissed the little 
prince. 
she was. 


But the little — 


Putting his ballin 


And I think he was as happy as © 
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Among Our Churches 


New York 


Our Father.—The 
missionary offering, re- 
ceived each year in 
November, for 1930 
amounts to $750. <A 
collection for the Cha- 
pin Hore is scheduled 
for Dec. 7. The Busi- 
ness and Professional 
Women’s Club is preparing to answer a 
Macedonian cry that comes from North 
Carolina. The Woman’s Alliance is sew- 
ing—making garments—for a philan- 
thropicinstitutioa. The ideal of the church 
is helpfulness to our brethren. * * Floral 
Park.—Nineteen members signed the 
constitution as charter members. There 
are now twenty-seven members. Average 
attendance, thirty. Largest attendance, 
Nov. 238, forty-four. New people in- 
terested each week. Hoping and plan- 
ning to double membership before summer. 
Budget of $1,500 to be raised as Floral 
Park’s part already pledged. This amount 
was underwritten by Mr. Walter Sherman 
—now chairman of the board. Sociability 
pronounced. At a social function 130 
present, net financial result $50. One 
live, aggressive, winning woman sold 
ninety tickets. Building committee on 
the outlook, and desires to secure a per- 
manent home for use not later than Sep- 
tember, 1931. .The work of the pastor, 
Rey. Harry Shook, is deeply appreciated. 
This inforring report comes from one in- 
terested and who knows. * * Middle- 
town.—The cburch here is in the widst 
of the holiday season. Fach organization 
has its own celebration. A parting recep- 
tion is planned on Dec. 29 for the pastor, 
who concludes his ministry here on Dec. 31. 
But parties are only part of the activity. 
It takes money to keep the church moving 
and each organization has definite plans 
for money raising in December. The 
men heve a big card party, each of the 
- women’s orggnizations plans a supper 
and sale, the young people are selling jello 
and candy and are having successful 
dances. Fortnightly is also selling Christ- 
mas cards and peanuts. The most suc- 
cessful group in the Women’s Aid has been 
the November group, which, under the di- 
rection of Mrs. William Maier, raised $65 
on a rummage sale, and more than that 
amount on a sauerkraut supper. The 
Y. P. C. U., with only a dozen members, 
under the presidency of Mrs. Audrey 
Brinckerhoft, has raised sufficient funds to 
pay not only this year’s state dues but 
~ Jast year’s unpaid dues. The union also 
helped send the president and the secretary, 
_ Miss Mildred Conkling, to the Buffalo 

Y.P.C.U. Convention. At Thanksgi ing 
a good congregation was present, and a 
generous offering for the church was made, 
which should amount to $200. The church 


City Letter 


school is thriving with Mr. Don L. L. 
Bates as superintendent. Recently the 
school joined with the other Protestant 
schools in a big meeting on Sunday morn- 
ing at Sunday school hour at the largest 
theater in the city, each school marching 
to the theater from its church. Close to 
1,700 children, young people, and adult 
classes, were crammed into the theater to 
witness and participate in a programy in 
celebration of the 150th anniversary of 
Robert Raikes’ founding of the modern 
Sunday school movement. Mr. Whippen 
was the chairman of arrangements and 
presided at the meeting. Our church also 
entertained the city Superintendents As- 
sociation in November. More than forty 
pastors, superintendents, and teacher dele- 
gates enjoyed a chicken supper served by 
Mrs. A. Fink, one of our faithful teachers. 
This was the largest gathering of the kind 
in recent memory, inspired perhaps by the 
great theater meeting the Sunday morning 
before. * * Washington Heights.—The 
pastor, Rev. Clarence J. Harris, has been 
in the Tuxedo hospital for an operation, 
and is now convalescing, to the joy of his 
boys and others friends. * * Metropoli- 
tan Y. P. C. U.—A largely attended 
joint devotional meeting was held in 
Newark, Dec. 7. Mr. Stewart Diem was 
the Metropolitan delegate to the Conven- 
tion at Buffalo. * * Southold.—Rev. 
Abram Conklin preached the sermon at 
the Union Thanksgiving service in the 
Presbyterian church. The Men’s Club 
voted $250 for the Theological School Fund 
of St. Lawrence University. The music 
by a chorus choir under direction of Russell 
L. Davison has been a notable feature in 
the services of this church. * * Chapin 
Home.—tThe benefit card party given by 
the Ways and Means Committee of the 
board of trustees for the Chapin Hore, 
has become an annual event, which is 
anticipated by the friends of the Home, 
not only as an opportunity to aid in the 
financial support, but as an important 
social function. This year it will be held 
early in December in the large ball room 
of the Hotel Plaza in New York City. 
Already the sale of tickets has been large, 
and those in charge hope for a substantial 
sum, which will be used to instal! an electric 
refrigerator at the Home. The Ways and 
Means Committee is headed by Mrs. 
Elwood F. Briggs, who, with efficient 
helpers, has managed these affairs most 
successfully in past years. The anauai 
business meeting and election of officers 
and of ten trustees who will serve for three 
years, was held on Nov. 19. The various 
reports were gratifying and showed that 
the Home has been wisely and efficiently 
managed during the year. Since the last 
annual report there have been nineteen 
deaths in the Home family, and eight of 


these were over ninety years of age. At 
present there are about 100 men and 
women in the family, and there is always a 
long waiting list, which is a significant 
tribute to the reputation ef the Home. 
Mrs. Horace E. Fox is president of the 
board of trustees, Mrs. Charles E. Stewart 
is chairman of the executive committee, 
and Miss Grace Russell is superintendent 
of the Home. * * Metropolitan Women’s 
Alliance.—The Universalist Women’s Al- 
liance of the Metropolitan District will 
hold its second meeting of the season on 
Friday, Dec. 12, at the Church of the Di- 
vine Paternity, at 11 a. m. Dr. John 
Howland Lathrop of the Unitarian Church 
of Our Saviour is to be the speaker. His 
subject will be “Hinduism and Gandhi.” 
It will be a union meeting of the Unitarian 
and Universalist women. * * Newark.— 
Rev. L. H. Garner is one of the seeing and 
working ministers of the . Universalist 
Church—alert, aggressive in kindness and 
a brother of men. He is preaching a series 
of sermons on “Religion and Social Prob- 
lems.’’ The subjects are enticing. Nov. 
30, ““Unemployment—a Sermon concerning 
Bread and Brotherhood.”’ Dec. 7, “‘Pro- 
hibition Turns a Corner.” Dec. 14, “A 
Better Social Order—Dreams and Goals.” 
Sunday evenings the church is thronged 
with people interested in the forum meet- 
ings. Here is a list of speakers, and sub- 
jects: Oct. 19, Dr. Albert Edward Wig- 
gam, “What Civilization Is Doing to Us.” 
Oct. 26, Countee Cullen, famous Negro 
poet, ‘Days and Nights in Harlem.” 
Negro Spirituals and Plantation Melodies 
by the Cotton Blossom Singers of Piney 
Woods School. Nov. 2, Bruce Bliven, 


“Mr. Hoover Down to Date.’ Nov. 9, 
Frederick J. Libby of Washington, 
D. C., Carrie Chapman Catt, ‘Twelve 


Years after the War: How Do Things 
Stand Now?” Nov. 16, Dr. Joseph Jas- 
trow, ‘‘The Psychology of Prejudices.” 
Nov. 238, Dr. Bruno Roselli of Vassar 
College, ‘‘Mussolini and World Politics.’’ 
Nov. 30, Dr. Frederic M. Trasher, ‘““Gang 
Life in Great Cities.”” Dec. 7, Symposium 
on Unemployment. Dec. 14, Symposium 
on India’s Future. Dec. 21, Bdwin Mark- 
ham, ‘America’s most beloved poet.” 
Readings from his poetry. * * All Souls. 
This is in part a splendid report from Mr. 
Greenway, with the observations of your 
sorrespondent at the Armistice Day ser- 
vice at All Souls. The two outstanding 
events of the past month were the pre- 
sentation of the statue “Brotherly Love’”’ 
by Mr. George Grey Barnard, Nov. 11, 
and the attendance of 325 young men and 
young women Nov. 28 at the first Inter- 
church Young People’s Unions’ Thanks- 
giving Dance held at All Souls Church. 
Eighteen Protestant Young People’s Unions 
were represented. Adelgus Weber, Ben 
Sans, Helen Ross and Jeanette Bacon 
were the committee in charge. Our Sun- 
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day school has received seven new mem- 
bers and the Misses Irene and Marjory 
Gould and Edith Wilson are our new 
teachers. The senior and junior Y. P. 
C. U. are having very successful meetings. 
The past month the seniors added three 
new members. This makes ten new mem- 
bers since Sept. 1, 1930. The young 
people of our church are making plans to 
bring cheer to the Prescott House and 
Salvation Army children this coming 
Christmas. Last year over $100 was given 
away and this year we are hoping to in- 
erease this amount. Edwin Markham, 
America’s beloved poet, will speak on 
Dec. 16 in our church, under the auspices 
of the junior and senior Y. P. C. U. 
Nine new members have been added the 
past two months to our rapidly growing 
cradle roll. The board of trustees have 
made final plans for the coming $1,300 
Christmas offering appeal, and we are 
hopeful that we will ‘‘go over the top” 
even during this time of economic de- 
pression. All Souls has responded splen- 
didly to its pastor’s sermon appeal when 
he told them about his experiences stand- 
ing in the breadline one pouring rainy 
Thursday evening three weeks ago. We 
doubt if there is another church that has 
given half as much to the Salvation Army 
as ours has. A new girls’ basketball team 
of fourteen girls has been organized. They 
meet every Tuesday evening and practise 
under the leadership of ‘‘Al’”’ Brewster, 
one of Brooklyn’s outstanding basketball 
players. Mr. Brewster also coaches again 
this year the boys’ team. They won the 
silver cup as the winners in the Inter- 
church League. Up to date they have 
won all games. A joint devotional meet- 
ing of the two young people’s unions was 
held on Nov. 80, at which Mr. Edwin R. 
McLaughlin gave a motion picture story 
of the work done at Prescott House of 
New York. During the past month Mr. 
Greenway has spoken at the following 
meetings: Annual meeting of the Sons of 
the American Reyolution at the Union 
League Club; at Publicity Lodge, a Mason- 
ic Lodge composed of newspapermen in 
New York City; to 3,000 girls of the Girls’ 
Commercial High School at the special 
service of recognition to those who won 
scholastic honors; at the Men’s Club of the 
Universalist church of Worcester, Mass.; 
before the Women’s Metropolitan Meet- 
ing of the Universalist churches; to 2,400 
high school boys of the Alexander Hamil- 
ton High School; before the Men’s Club of 
the Dutch Reformed Church; before the 
members and friends of the Congrega- 
tional church at Rockville Center, L. I. 
On Nov. 11 your correspondent was pres- 
ent at the latter part of the Armistice Day 
service, missing the thrilling eloquence of 
Mr. Greenway, when he, speaking out of 
an experience that few have had, denounced 
war as ‘‘The Inexcusable Lie.” Mr. S. R. 
Kozikowski, the hero of the Lost Battalion, 
honored by the bestowal of the highest 
honor the government can bestow—the 
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Congressional Medal—was present. Mr. 
C. R. Macauley, winner of the Pulitzer 
prize, told the story of his effective car- 
toon, “‘Paying for a Dead Horse.”’ This 
cartoon was printed upon the Armistice 
Day church calendar. The calendar itself 
was a product of understanding and a 
sense of the beautiful. There came to the 
chancel two lovely lasses, clad in white, 
who unveiled the commanding work of 
art, “Brotherly Love,’ created by the 
genius and cunning touch of Mr. George 
Grey Barnard. Mr. Barnard paid tribute 
to Mr. Greenway, and expressed his joy 
in giving the statue to the church. Mr. 
Bryant accepted the gift. The church was 
thronged, and it was a day that will not 
soon be forgotten. * * Mt. Vernon.— 
The Mt. Vernon Church is ‘“‘picking up” 
in fine style. We now have a church school 
of twenty-eight members, whereas in Sep- 
tember we had a school with no members. 
We now have a Y. P. C. U. with twenty- 
six members, whereas in September there 
was no Y. P. C. U. Church audiences are 
increasing. A reception was tendered Dr. 
and Mrs. Colcord at the church, Thurs- 
day, Nov. 20. Dr. and Mrs. Colcord are 
settled in their home, 126 South First 
Avenue. Annual church fair Dee. 4. 
Dr. Colcord is publishing an interesting 
and enlisting weekly paper, called ‘‘The 
Visitor.” It is filled with news, things 
past, present and to come, and many items 
of cheer and courage. A new order of 
church service is being arranged. One 
feature of this is the organ concert which 
will precede the regular service each Sun- 
day. Those who love the inspiration of 
music will welcome this quarter-hour of 
playing by Mr. Holden. It makes the 
right approach to the service of worship. 
* * Divine Paternity.—Dr. Hall issued 
the following to the community in which 
the church is located: ‘Dear Neighbor: 
The sermon by Bishop Manning at the 
consecration of the Suffragan Bishop of 
the Episcopal Church has stirred up a 
hornets’ nest of criticism, especially in 
his own communion. In emphasizing dif- 
ference of opinion we are apt to lose sight 
of the more important and fundamental 
truths which people of all churches hold 
in common. Therefore, instead of join- 
ing in the controversial debate, I propose 
to preach next Sunday morning upon ‘Our 
Common Christianity.’ ‘The lines that 
divide us are written in water; the bonds 
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PERSONALS 


Rev. Oluf Tandberg of Mechanic Falls, 
Me., has accepted a call to Belfast, Me., 
and is now living at 38 Cedar St., Belfast. 

Dean Lee S. McCollester of Crane 
Divinity School, Tufts College, was the 
speaker in the Liberal Church Hour over 
WBZA on Sunday, Dec. 7,at3 p.m. On 
Dec. 14, Dr. Frank Oliver Hall will be 
the speaker over WEEI in Boston, in 
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that unite us, cut deep in the rock.’ On 
Dec. 7 we propose to hold a children’s 


church at the same hour as our morning — 


service. The children will join the adults 
in the first part of the church service and 
then retire to the parish house under the 
direction of a trained teacher. Please 
come to church and if possible bring the 
children with you. 
your own, borrow some. If it is impos- 
sible for you to attend, send the children 
to the parish house, 4 West 76th Street, 
at 10.45 a. m., where a teacher will guide 
them. There will be a five minute talk 
to the children by the pastor. If you are 
attached to some other church we are not 
trying to steal you; but if you have no 
church home, we hope that you will visit 
ours.”” * * Sunday School Institute.— 
The fall meeting was held at Newark, Fri- 
day, Nov. 21. After an excellent dinner 
the meeting was called to order by the 
vice-president, Mr. James Bronis. The 
president, Miss Taylor of Prescott House, 
was attending the Hoover Conference on 
Child Welfare and Protection at Wash- 
ington. The business session included the 
various reports of committees. The 
Church Extension Committee of the In- 
stitute reported that the new Floral Park 
church organization has been taken over 
by the State Superintendent of Churches, 
and so the work for which they were elected 
had been finished. However, having done 
such good work they were re-elected to 
continue this missionary work in other 
fields if thought advisable. Mr. Garner 
gave a very helpful talk, after which the 
session took the form of a question and 
answer period, and it was later voted 
unanimously to have the institute of the 
future more along conference lines dealing 
with the problems of church schools, such 
as attendance, Bible instruction, curricu- 
lum, worship periods, etc. It was voted 
to have the president appoint a committee 
to function between now and the next 
meeting to be held May 5, to see that 
topics such as the above be presented and 
discussed in conference fashion. This 
seems to offer more help to our church 


school workers, and gives them a chance to . _ 


talk of the difficulties which they meet in 
their school. The next meeting will be 
held at Washington Heights unless they 
find it impossible to entertain, and if so, 
we will accept the invitation of All Souls. 
Thomas Edward Potterton. 


and Interests 


what is called Non-Sectarian Religious 
Broadcast, 2.30 to 3.30 p.m. The Tufts 
College choir under Leo R. Lewis will 
furnish music. Dr. Hall will speak on 
“Why Iam a Universalist.” 


Miss Ruth Tomlinson, daughter of Dr. 
Vincent E. Tomlinson of Worcester, de= 
cided at the last moment to sail with the 
around the world cruise which left. New 
York on the Empress of Australia on Dec. 
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1. Her mother, who is in the hospital fol- 
lowing a severe operation, is improving so 
rapidly that Miss Tomlinson felt that she 
could go. 


Mr. Henry R. Murphy, who served for 
many years in the work of the Near East 
Relief, is now located in Hartford, Conn., 
with the Connecticut Children’s Aid So- 
ciety. Mr. and Mrs. Murphy are rejoic- 
ing over the birth of a son—Richard Flagg 
Murphy— Novy. 23. 


Rey. Lyman Ward of Camp Hill, Ala., 
called at Headquarters Dec. 6. 


Mr. Elmer D. Boorn, father of Rev. 
George C. Boorn, pastor of our church at 
Brooklyn, Penn., died at his home in 
Sharon Springs, N. Y., Tuesday, Dec. 2. 
Funeral services were held ‘at Sharon 
Springs Dee. 4. 


Rev. Noble E. McLaughlin received 
many requests for copies of ‘‘The Wausau 
Universalist”’ of Oct. 19 and Oct. 26, 
containing illustrated stories of Murray 
and Potter. 


After an extended visit with a part of 
her family in Ohio, Rev. Isabella S. Mac- 
duff has returned to be for a while with 
her sister in Claremont, N. H. The ad- 
dress is 53 Chestnut Street, Claremont. 


Preachers in the North Attleboro, Mass., 
church for the first three Sundays in De- 
‘cember are: Rey. Charles H. Emmons on 
Dec. 7, Rev. F. W. Merrick, D. D., Dec. 
14, and Rev. Charles A. Haney, the recent 
minister of the church, Dec. 21. 


The parish committee in the church in 
Roxbury, Mass., has arranged for Rev. 
Lincoln B. Walker, Congregationalist, 
recently of Saco, Maine, to supply the 
pulpit through December. 


Dr. L. W. Coons preached in his former 
church in Haverhill, Mass., on Nov. 30, 
when the minister, Rev. Norman D. 
Fletcher, was supplying at the Unitarian 
church in Leominster. Both Mr. and Mrs. 
Fletcher have many friends in Leominster 
and vicinity. 

Owing to the heavy damage to the 
church building in Rockport, Mass., by a 
recent coastal storm, the building will be 
in the hands of workmen through Decem- 
ber. Services are discontinued for this 
month. It is the plan, however, to have 
all in fine shape for Rev. George M. Ger- 
rish when he comes to open his new pas- 
torate on Jan. 4. 


Mr. Stanley C. Stall, Superintendent of 
Universalist Churches in Ohio, Dr. Frank 
B. Bishop, Superintendent for North Caro- 
lina, Rey. A. N. Foster, Superintendent 
for Connecticut, Rev. Asa M. Bradley, 
Superintendent for New Hampshire, Rev. 
Walter H. Macpherson, L. H. D., Superin- 
tendent for Illinois, Rev. Arthur M. Soule, 
Superintendent for Rhode Island, Rev. 
Stanley Manning, Superintendent for 
Maine, Dr. Leroy Coons, Superinten- 
tendent for Massachusetts, Mrs. Asa M. 


Bradley, Dr. A. Gertrude Earle, and Dr. 
Roger F. Etz, General Superintendent, 
had luncheon with Dr. van Schaick at the 
Hotel Lenox, Boston, Dec. 8, at the close 
of the Superintendents’ Council. 


Maine 

Portland, Congress Square.—Rev. J. W. 
Vallentyne, pastor. After considerable 
study, the time of the church school hour 
was changed the first of September to 9.45 
with the church service at 11. In many 
ways this is proving a change for the better. 
In October the church school, Mission 
Circle and Clara Barton Guild welcomed 
Miss Georgene Bowen, who at the various 
meetings of each group brought inspira- 
tion and delight to all who met and heard 
her. The Guild is actively engaged in 
work for the local Red Cross, including 
knitting, sewing layettes, and. Braille 
writing for the blind. On Thanksgiving 
Sunday a harvest service, with each de- 
partment of the church school bringing 
gifts of food for the needy, was carried out 
in connection with the church service. 
Over forty families were cared for in this 
way. A fellowship supper for members of 
the church, and a service on Thanksgiving 
morning with a chorus in Pilgrim costume 
furnishing appropriate music, were also 
included in the activities. The annual 
fair of the parish was Dec. 9 and 10, and 
the presentation by the Sesame Club of 
the ‘‘Old Peabody Pew” came on Dec. 2. 
Miss Nora Archibald Smith, sister of the 
author, was the reader for the play. 


Massachusetts 


Attleboro.—Rev. I. V. Lobdell, pastor. 
The Mission Circle of Murray Church 
recently observed the twentieth anniver- 
sary of the reorganization of the society 
by a birthday party in the parlors. The 
anniversary luncheon was served at 5.30 
by a committee headed by Mrs. Ella 
Semple. Mrs. Aravesta Paul, who was 
president of the parent society, presided, 
and after brief remarks introduced Mrs. 
Rena Rounseville, first president under the 
reorganization. Mrs. Rounseville  re- 
viewed the early years of the society. 
Other former officers who spoke were Mrs. 
Francis Bliss of North Attleboro, Mrs. 
Harold E. Sweet, Mrs. William J. Watson, 
and Mrs. Robert Witherell. Mrs. J. L. 
Sweet gave a short talk about her visit to 
the Blackmer Home. The officers for the 
ensuing year are Mrs. Marian W. Lob- 
dell, president; Mrs. Frances Allen, vice- 
president; Mrs. Ella Semple, secretary; 
Mrs. Aravesta H. Paul, treasurer, and Mrs. 
Eva S. Nerney, auditor. 

Beverly.—Rev. Stanley G. Spear, pas- 
tor. This society held its annual fair 
Dec. 4 and 5 under the name of ‘The 
Colonial Street Fair,’ with supper and 
entertainment both nights. The affair 
was well patronized and the booths were 
overflowing with seasonable articles’ so 
attractive as to invite purchase. The first 
night ‘‘Ye District Skule” was given by 


Beverly’s finest adult talent and proved 
sufficiently mirth-provoking. The children 
held the stage the second night in “‘The 
Dream Dolls,’”’ which brought delight to 
old and young. It was a real old home 
gathering of friends and resulted in the 
usual success of such affairs in Beverly. 
The church school is busy preparing for 
their Christmas festivities and work in all 
lines is progressing. 

North Attleboro—On Nov. 30, our 
pastor, Rev. Charles Abbott Haney, 
preached his farewell sermon, using as 
his subject, ‘“My Only Sermon.” It wasa 
summary of the main thoughts which 
Mr. Haney has endeavored to stress dur- 
ing his six-year ministry among us, and of 
the principles which dominate his life and 
ministry, ‘“Be good; be kind; be coura- 
geous.’”’ The organist used as his prelude 
an original number which he composed 
last year and dedicated ‘‘To My Friend, 
Rev. Charles Abbott Haney.” The choir 
sang Gounod’s “Sanctus,” a favorite with 
Mr. Haney. As a tribute, the Odd Fel- 
lows were present as a body, and occupied 
the front section of the church. Members 
of the congregation included adherents 
to every denomination in the town, in- 
cluding many Catholic friends. Mr. Han- 
ey has drawn to him friends of every rank, 
race, and creed, as the various. testimonial 
banquets and receptions which have been 
tendered him have proved. His going will 
be a real loss to the entire community as 
well as to his own parish. 


Swampscott—Carl A. Seaward, pastor. 
The church attendance per Sunday for the 
month was as follows: Noy. 2, twenty-five, 
Nov. 9, thirty-one, Nov. 16, twenty-one, 
Nov. 23, forty-five, and Nov. 9, forty-six. 
Most favorable reports have been heard 
regarding the reorganized choir. Choir 
members are rehearsing regularly and are 
determined to provide a _ well-ordered 
vested choir of fifteen to twenty singers. 
The young women have volunteered to or- 
ganize a club to further the interests of the 
church. There is also “a demand for a 
Young People’s Christian Union, and con- 
sequently there willbe one. Another link 
is being added to our growing organiza- 
tion. The pastor and his wife have taken 
the initiative in forming a young married 
couple’s club. A number of Swampscott 
Universalist couples were invited to be the 
guests of Mr. and Mrs. Seaward on Tues- 
day evening, Dec. 9. 

Provincetown.—Rev. J. F. Albion, D. D., 
pastor. Two pleasant events have occurred 
in the Provincetown parish recently. 
The Japanese party by the Sunday school 
pleased all. There was a tea garden and 
dainty little Japanese maidens serving tea 
and rice cakes. There were the stereop- 
ticon slides, supplemented by a talk on 
missions. There was a table of Japanese 
goods for sale, a table of curios for display, 
and a table of tiny Japanese gifts for chil- 
dren. This, with games and a good pres- 
ent for Ruth Downing, made a happy 
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evening. Nov. 28 was the thirty-eighth 
wedding anniversary of Dr. and Mrs. Al- 
bion. Some wise ones in the parish passed 
the word along and at the hour the parish 
literally blew in at the parsonage. (The 
wind was tremendous that evening.) A 
poem written by Dr. R. Perry Bush for a 
similar occasion was read, cake and coffee 
were served, and games and music and a 
speech from the doctor led up to the pre- 
sentation of a bouquet of flowers and with 
it a magic box which has the power to 
transmute the contents into books, pic- 
tures, and many other things that might 
be a pleasant reminder to Dr. and Mrs. 
Albion of this anniversary. 
Ohio 

Eaton.—Rev. Roscoe A. Walters, pas- 
tor. About thirty-five of the ladies of the 
church attended a Japanese tea under the 
auspices of the W. U. M. A., at the home 
of Mrs. Sadie Young on the afternoon of 
Nov. 25. Mrs. Young opened the meeting 
by telling of the purposes of the Alliance, 
its work, and ideals. Mrs. G. I. Keirn, 
a former missionary of the church to 
Japan, told us of the life of the Japanese, 
their customs, conventions and tradi- 
tions, and awakened a new interest in the 
missionaries and their work. Mrs. H. T. 
Kitson read excerpts from a magazine 
article entitled “Japan in 19380.” She 
called to our attention the fact that we, as 
a local church and as a denomination, 
are not making the most of our oppor- 
tunities. An offering of about $5 was 
taken for our mission work in Japan. 

* * 

BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING 

Dec. 15 will be an important date for 
the Universalist ministers of Boston and 
vicinity. They will gather at the Church 
of the Redemption at 10.45 and listen to 
an address on “‘Iceland in 1930,” by Rev. 
Dr. Albert C. Dieffenbach, editor of the 
Christian Register. Dr. Dieffenbach had 
the privilege of spending last summer in 
the little-known country of the North, 
and. has much to tell in regard to social, 
economic and religious conditions. 

* * 

OUR LIBRARY DESK 

(Continued from page 1590) 
major parties. The lives and political 
careers of the following men are pre- 
sented: Lomasney of Boston, Sullivan, 
Tweed, Kelly, Croker, Murphy, and Ol- 
vany of New York, McLaughlin of Brook- 
lyn, McManes, Durham and Vare of 
Philadelphia, Magee and Flinn of Pitts- 
burgh, Cox of Cincinnati, Lundin and 
Sullivan of Chicago, Butler of St. Louis, 
Behrman of New Orleans, Ames of Min- 
neapolis, and Ruef of San Francisco. 

The author derives certein conclusions 
from his studies as to racial stock, age, re- 
ligion, business or profession, educational 
attainments, and general personal charac- 
ter and traits of American city political 
bosses, as well as their methods of opera- 
tion and control of subordinates and gov- 
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ernmental services. The book is written 

in easy, readable style; is popular rather 

than academic in character; is interesting 

and enlightening; and is illustrated with 

photographs of the men under review. 

Harold R. Bruce. 

Department of Political Science, 
Darimouth College. 


* * 


A STRANGER IN WASHINGTON 
Continued from page 1570) 
fixed it, I should put at 40 or 50 per cent. 

Why this church, conveniently situated, 
with a preacher like Perkins, is not packed 
every Sunday, floor and gallery, is a puz- 
zle. JI am told that enough people attend 
it to pack it, but they are hitched to the 
service tandem—or perhaps a better figure 
is “‘they run in relays.” That is so in 
most of our churches. The president of 
the Mission Circle comes one Sunday and 
the president of the Ladies’ Aid the next 
Sunday. But the head usher at the Wash- 
ington church, a very pleasant man, told 
me they were slowly gaining ground and 
getting hold of strangers. I believe Dr. 
Perkins will steadily build himself into 
the religious life of the Capital. 

Of course this Sunday the minister was 
brilliant. Dr. Perkins seldom misses fire. 
He had a favorite theme, ‘‘What think ye 
of Christ?’ He threw himself into it with 
all his soul. He drew a series of contrasts 
between the religion of external authority 
and the religion of inward conviction. 
“Christ does not need your defense, my 
friends,’ he said. ‘‘He needs your loyalty 
and your loyalty is his best defense.’ 
“Theorizing about the wayfarer is not as 


important as treading the way he trod.” | 


In the last five minutes the minister made 
a strong confession of his own faith. “I 
think of Christ,’’ he said, ‘‘as the supreme 
champion of intellectual and_ spiritual 
freedom. I think of him as reinforcing 
truth by the power of his dynamic leader- 
ship.” 

They all marched out about a quarter 
past twelve, which brought the minister 
to the front vestibule to greet the stranger. 
He is a friendly Perkins with his service 
off his mind and with delighted parish- 
ioners sweeping by to tell him what a great 
morning it has been. Yet the outsider is 
an outsider. He can’t be anything else. 
If I attended every Sunday for a year as 
I did to-day I’d still be an outsider. It 
is only by getting acquainted that one can 
feel at home. And how is a man to get 
acquainted in these city churches? Not 
by listening even to. the best sermons in 
the city. First he must see something 
about the place that makes him want to get 
acquainted. Second, he must go half 
way. This Washington church, as is 
so often said,is my other home church as 
well as the little church where I sit on the 
board and teach in the Sunday school. I 
must take some pains to claim my in- 
heritance. 

S.A. 
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i WHO’S WHO 


# Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick, born 
* in Buffalo in 1878 and educated 
* at Colgate and Union Theological 
Seminary and Columbia, holds de- 
* grees from many American and 
European universities. His many 
religious books, like ‘““The Meaning 
of Prayer,” “The Meaning of 
Faith,” and ‘‘The Meaning of Ser- 
vice,” have had an enormous sale. 
He is a professor in Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, New York, and 
pastor of the Riverside Church, and 
probably the most popular preacher 
in America. 

Rev. Lon R. Call, ordained in 
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cently left the First Unitarian 
Church of Louisville, where he had 
a successful pastorate for several 
years, to take charge of the West 
Side Unitarian Church, New York 
City. 

Rev. Richard Roberts, D. D., 
long pastor of the American Church 
in Montreal, is now pastor of Sher- 
bourne Church, United Church of 
Canada, in Toronto. He is an 
Englishman, author of many books 
and magazine articles, and is best 
known to Universalists as John 
Pererin. 

Rev. John Clarence Petrie is pas- 
tor of the Unitarian Church in Mem- 
phis, Tenn. He started his career 
as a Catholic priest and reached the 
Unitarian fellowship through the 
Protestant Episcopal communion. ; 
He is a frequent contributor to the « ~ 
Christian Century and other religious 
weeklies. i? 
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BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING : 


The announcement that Dr. Etz was to — 
speak on the Good Will Tour ani other © 
phases of his recent European trip was — 
sufficient to bring a good attendance to — 
the Boston Ministers’ Meeting at the — 
Church of the Redemption on Monday 
morning, Dec. 1. : 

Among those present were Lowe, Nich-~ | 
ols, Huntley, Hadley, Lobdell, Brush, — 
Peters, Eaton, Smith, Stevens, Leining, — 
Spear, Pennoyer, Case, Emmons, Raspe, 
Vossema, Ayer, Marshall, Reardon. Also — 
present were Rev. Albert Hammatt of — 
Springfield, Dr. Theodore A. Fischer of — 
New Haven, Rev. Weston Cate of Nashua, — 
and the New York State Superintendent, f 
Dr. Fred C. Leining. Rev. Seth Brooks — 
presided. ig 

In graphic phrase Dr. Etz described the | 
meeting of the Executive Committee of | 
what was formerly the International Con- _ 
gress of Religious Liberals, disrupted and — 


, 


a 


ON 


Dec. 18, 1980 | 


dismembered by the war. One man, he 
told us, Dr. Drummond of London, had 


' carried on as best he could until it seemed 


last summer that the time had come to 
revive the organization itself. So repre- 


‘sentative liberals from various countries 


were called for Arnheim. 

Dr. Etz said this is described as the 
White Mountain section of Holland, 
though the highest hill is only three hun- 
dred feet above the sea level. 

When the group gathered it was found 
to contain delegates from twelve different 
countries, representing eighteen distinct 
religious bodies, ranging from America on 
the west to Czechoslovakia and Rumania 
on the east. The official languages were 
French, German, and English, and each 
speech was repeated in all three tongues. 
The hymn sheets were also printed in three 
languages, and when a hymn was used 
the delegates sang a common tune but 
used the speech most familiar to them for 
the words. While there was still some 
subconscious antagonism left over from 
the war, the meeting on the whole was 
harmonious, though it owed much of its 
success in this respect to its remarkable 
presiding officer, Dr. Degraff of Holland. 

The purpose of the meeting was the re- 
vival of international liberal religious co- 
operation. Each group was given an 
opportunity to state the problems and 
present the opportunities of its own coun- 
try. For example, Dr. Capek of Prague 
recited how as a Baptist minister he had 
been called to Berlin and tried for heresy 
because he had preached that God would 
save all men, only to discover afterward 
that there was a church in the United 
States that had been proclaiming this doc- 
trine for more than a century. How real 
is the response to such preaching may be 
inferred from the fact that in Prague, 
where he charges an admission fee to his 
preaching services, he crowds a large hall 
with twelve or fifteen hundred people 
twice a week to listen to his sermons. 

“J am a Universalist,” says Dr. Capek, 
“and there is an opportunity in every 
village in Czechoslovakia to establish a 
liberal church.” 

Everywhere Dr. Etz found the Bohem- 
ians rejoicing that after three hundred 
years of suppression by the Austrian 
government they had an opportunity to 
reassert their own liberalism, for which 
many of their forebears who were fol- 
lowers of John Hus had suffered imprison- 
ment and martyrdom. 

Most of the delegates to this Arnheim 
Conference felt that out of the chaos that 
followed the World War had come a great 
opportunity for liberal religion. Dr. Etz 
and Dr. Macpherson received urgent in- 
vitations enough to keep them busy not 
merely for a summer, but for a year, meet- 
ing with and preaching to liberal groups, 
organized and unorganized. 

It was generally agreed that outside of 
Belgium and France, which still remain 
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Catholic, the church has lost its hold on 
the common people, because they every- 
where regard it as an ally and buttress 
of the oppressing and exploiting upper 
classes. On the other hand, the masses 
feel increasingly a need of things spiritual. 
Some of those who call themselves atheists 
mean only that they have revolted utterly 
against a state church, whether Catholic 
or Protestant, that they believe to have no 
interest in the welfare of the common 
people, to whom many of these so-called 
atheists are passionately devoted. It was 
recognition of this that led the leaders at 
Arnheim to feel that in many countries 
there is an opportunity for liberal Chris- 
tianity such as it has never had before. 

An interesting illustration of the verbal 
difficulties to be surmounted in working 
out a unified program was manifested by 
the discussion over the word “‘liberal.’’ 
The continental Europeans objected to 
this word because they said it had a politi- 
eal, even a radical socialimplication. They 
preferred the phrase ‘free Protestant,’ 
but the Americans said that would have 
no meaning in the United States, and the 
English found no objection to the conno- 
tation of the word “‘liberal.”’ There was 
a final agreement reached that the or- 
ganization should be called “The Inter- 
national Association for the Promotion of 
Liberal Christianity and Religious Free- 
dom,’’ which is so cumbersome as to appear 
almost ridiculous, but was the best that 
could be done toward reconciling conflict- 
ing opinions and overcoming national 
differences. 

It is proposed to establish an inter- 
national office at Amsterdam, with a per- 
manent secretary, and to hold the next 
general conference in Switzerland in 19382, 
also to create a publication bureau which 
shall issue tracts and booklets in many 
languages. 

All those who had any real sense of the 
magnitude of the undertaking realize that 
no single denomination could be equal to 
the task; that it must be a united liberal- 
ism, largely stripped of all sectarian con- 
notations, if it is to succeed at all. 

It is in this spirit that the Universalist 
General Convention made an appropria- 
tion for this conference from the Golden 
Rule World Service Fund, and it is also in 
this spirit that the Good Will European 
Tour has been planned. Whilein onesense 
the Tour is not official, it is sponsored by 
the Trustees of the General Convention, 
though the arrangements are such that 
it will not cost the Convention a penny to 
finance it. Its purpose will be to give 
those who go some of the contacts that the 
remarkable seminars arranged by Sher- 
wood Eddy have given to leaders of re- 
ligious thought during recent years. In 
Edinburgh, London, Paris, Leyden, Am- 
sterdam, Geneva, Prague, and Rome op- 
portunities will be afforded to meet 
leaders of liberal thought in these respect- 
ive cities, and to hear officials of many 
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governments discuss conditions in their 
ownlands. The tour willbe able to provide 
an exceptional amount of worth-while 
sightseeing, but, much more than that, it 
will provide opportunity to meet the men 
and women across the seas, to understand 
their situations and to discuss with them 
the problems that concern all religious 
liberals the world around. “Those who go 
will not only have remarkable opportuni- 
ties provided at a minimum cost, but will 
come back with a larger vision of our own 
faith and its opportunities in a world 
that needs it to-day as perhaps it has never 
been needed before. 
* * 
“RESULTS” 


After a pastorate of twenty-seven years, 
at Hamburg Universalist Church, we note 
with pride the crumbling of the citadels of 
prejudice and hatred, and the permanent 
growth of fraternal love binding together 
in one all Christian churches regardless of 
denomination. 

I clip the following notice from the 
Enterprise Recorder, a paper published at 
Madison, Florida, date, Nov. 14, 1930. ° 

The cut shows the big-hearted pastor of 
the Missionary Baptist Church, Dr. W. J. 
Ray, welcoming the ‘“‘old war-horse’’ into 
his pulpit. 


Pastor Spending Week Here 


Rev. A. G. Strain, pastor of the 
Hamburg Universalist church, is 


spending the week here with Mr. 
and Mrs. J. L. Sullivan, and taking 
treatment at the Yates Sanitarium. 
Mr. Strain held the prayer meeting 
services at the Baptist church here 
Wednesday night. 


Dr. Ray is a jovial, good-humored Chris- 
tian gentleman,°and is loved by all who 
know him, regardless of church affiliation, 
and is so familiar with the Bible that he 
never opens his Bible to read a lesson to 
his congregation, but reads from memory. 
Thus he reminds us so much of our la- 
mented Dr. Shinn. 

We gratefully remember the kind in- 
vitations to return, and expect to worship 
with those good people again in the near 
future. 

A. G. Strain, 
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HELP NEEDED AT SUFFOLK 


A recent letter from Mrs. Annie B. 
Willis of the Suffolk School includes the 
following: 

“Our people are really up against it 
down here. If they could get work to do 
it would be a little better. We are having 
it quite cold and in some of the homes there 
is no fire, no food, and nothing to wear. 

“T have about twenty or more that come 
to school at seven in the morning and stay 
until six p.m. They do that to keep warm. 
We have been making soup every day for 
the past two weeks, and give soup and 
bread to all who do not bring food.”’ 


Notices 
WOMAN’S ALLIANCE 
The next meeting of the Universalist Woman’s 
Alliance of Boston and Vicinity will be held Friday, 
Dec. 19, at 11 a. m., in the Medford Hillside Uni- 
versalist church. There will be a talk on “Travels,” 
by Miss Ruth Browne. 
All are cordially invited to be 
box lunch. 


present. Bring 
Eugenie Hanscom, 
Corresponding Secretary. 
i$ 
KING’S CHAPEL 
Week-Day Services 
Daily except Saturday at 12.15 p. m. 
Dec. 16-19. Rev. Miles Hanson, First Church, 
Roxbury, Mass. 
Dec. 23-24. Rev. Prof. Howard C. Robbins, D. D., 
General Theological Seminary, New York, N. Y. 
Dec. 9-12. Rev. Dwight J. Bradley, First Church 
in Newton, Mass. 
Dec. 16-19. Rev. Miles Hanson, First Church, 
Roxbury, Mass. 
Dec. 23-24. Rev. Howard C. Robbins, D. D., 
General Theological Seminary, New York, N. Y. 


Dec. 26. Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, D. D., 
Church of Disciples, Boston. 
= = 
WANTED 


We have two very urgent requests for copies of 
“Cruising Around a Changing World.” We will 
pay $2 each for two or more second hand copies. 
Mail to Mz. Alvar W. Polk, manager book room, 
176 Newbury St., Boston. 


Obituary 
Mrs. Laura Lincoln Evans 
Mrs. Laura Lincoln Evans died at a hospital in 
Dayton, Ohio, on Nov. 24, at the age of ninety-six. 
On Nov. 8 she fell, fracturing her hip, and though 


she suffered much “she was cheerful and happy to 
the end.” She is survived by a son, F. W. Evans, 


formerly a Universalist minister, a granddaughter, 


Miss Celeste Evans of 105 Oaklawn St., 
and other grandchildren. 

Mrs. Evans was born in Hingham, Mass., the 
only daughter of Marshall Lincoln, Jr. She was a 
grand niece of Joseph Lincoln of Boston, who gave 
generously to the Universalist churches at Hingham 
and School St. and Columbus Ave., Boston. Her 
father and mother were charter members of the 
Hingham church. Mrs. Evans lived in Hingham 
until she was twenty years of age and then was em- 
ployed in several of the large stores of Boston as 
saleswoman, All her life she was a devoted Uni- 
Versalist. 

In later years she suffered severe financial re- 
verses but kept her faith and courage. 

Rev. Ira W. McLaughlin of Springfield and State 
Superintendent Stall conducted the funeral service. 
Burial was in Woodlawn Cemetery, Dayton. 


Dayton, 


Mrs. Laura Emily Brewer 


Mrs. Laura Emily Brewer, of Columbus, Ohio, 
died at her home Oct. 16, after an illness of about 
one year. “She was seventy-five years old. 

Mrs. Brewer was a life-long resident of Columbus 
and for more than fifty years a loyal member of the 
Universalist church. She was a faithful worker in 
her church, always giving most generously of her 
time and money for its advancement. 

Mr. and Mrs. Brewer were planning to celebrate 
their fiftieth wedding anniversary on Nov. 30. 

Services were in charge of Rev. J. F. Meyer. 


William Penn Rich 

William Penn Rich, for twenty-one years secretary 
of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, died 
Nov. 30 at his home in Chelsea, Mass. 

A prominent botanist, Mr. Rich was a well-known 
figure in horticultural circles and was secretary and 
librarian of the Horticultural Society from 1902 to 
1923, when he resigned at the age of seventy. 

Mr. Rich was born in Truro in 1849, early re 
moved to Boston with his parents, and attended the 


Dwight School in the South End. He was radu. 
ated from English High School in 1864. 

He entered the employ of his father, Mathias 
Rich, a wholesale grocer on North Market St., and 
was eventually admitted to the firm, which had a 
large trade among Boston shipping. He continued | 
in the business until his appointment with the Massa 
chusetts Horticultural Society. 

The library of the society has been .one of the | 
most extensive of its kind in existence. It has | 
25,000 volumes and Mr. Rich did much to make it 
what it is. 


| 


He was married fifty years ago to Miss Charlotte : 


Holt. 


Mrs. Rich and two daughters, Mrs. Alice Wake- | | 
field and Miss Marion Rich, the latter a former * 
member of the Chelsea High School faculty, survive. ¢ | 


Mr. Rich was one of the oldest members of the 
Church of the Redeemer (Universalist) in Chelsea. 


Christmas Offering — 
Envelope 


White envelopes, printed in red and 
green; size 2 1-2 x 4 1-4 inches. Price: 40 
cents per hundred. 


Universalist Publishing House 


Join Our Christmas Club 


Our Christmas Club is composed of Missionary Universalists. 


They are giving their friends fifty-two Christmas remembrances, — 


one each week for a whole year. 


All that is necessary is to send your friend’s name and two dollars : 


and a half to the Leader office. 


A special Christmas message in your name will be sent your friend 
saying that The Christian Leader will come from you for a whole year. 


Join the Leader Christmas Club NOW! 


The Little Hill Farm caising in ou a 


By 
John van Schaick, Jr. 


Author of 
“Nature Cruisings,’’ “‘Cruisings Cross Country,” 
“‘Cruisings Around a Changing World,’’ and 
“The Little Corner Never Conquered.”’ 


A New Cruising Classic 
Two hundred pages, illustrated 


A’beautiful gift for all who know and love “The Hills.” 
Ready December 13 
Price $1.00 
UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


LD ryoce RAY mete Te Ihe oe eal beg eee 


_  €HURCH SUPPLIES 


| Responsible Houses 
and 
Reliable Goods 


CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Alfred M. Bell Company 
79 Sudbury St. Boston, Mass. 


Church Pews 
Church Furniture 


THE GEORGE W. WISE COMPANY 
289 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


EDDING 
INVITATIONS 


With the appearance of engraving 


WALLACE SPOONER, Printer 
201 Bristol Street :: :: Boston 


The Significance of 
Jesus Christ 


Rev. Willard Cc Selleck, D.D. 


A Fresh and Thoughtful Study of an 
Always Vital Theme 


“For those who would honor the Master by 
trying to understand him’’ 


A Beautiful Christmas Gift 
Price 75 cents 
Universalist Publishing House 


The Corner Stone 


A Brief Life of John Murray 
By 
Irene Carrow Rees 
Written especially for young people 
Introduction by Frank Oliver Hall 


Contents 
1. John Arrives. 
2. New Friends Appear. 
8. The Parting of the Ways. 
4, Off the Trail. 
6. Cupid Goes to Church. 
6. John Murray Encounters Univer- 
salists. 
7. The Call of the Spirit. 
8. Universalism and Murray Journey 
Together. 
9. “The Lord Will Provide.’”’ 
10. Massachusetts Hears the New Gospel. 
11. One Who Never Turned His Back. 
12. ‘The Old Order Changeth.” 
18. The Crest of the Hill. 
14. Across the Border. 
175 pages, illustrated, cloth binding 
Price $1.00 postpaid 


Universalist Publishing House 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


Educational 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses lsading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


CHILD'S BIBLE 


GENUINE LEATHER BIOS 
LARGE MINION TYPE § 
SELF-PRON OUNCING 


Puteada 
Palestine 
: ) Pictures in 
Colors 
No. 5415 
Special 
Edition 
FOR BOYS 
: AND GIRLS 
Prepared to Aen to the Child’s 


Own Interest with 
Pictures_ which illustrate in natural colors | 
scenes and places taken from nature and life 
in the Holy Land as they now exist, 
The text is Self-Pronouncing, by the Sid ee 
which children can learn to pronounce Phe dif- 
ficult SCRIPTURE PROPER NAMES, 


b e Specimen of Tyve 
| 16 But Jé e/gus called themunto hint, 
% and said, Suffer little children to 
No. 5415 French Morocco Leather, 
overlapping covers, round corners, red 
under gold edges, head bands and pur- $2 00 
ple silk marker, gold titles......ces.e« : 


HOLMAN 
RONOUNCING I) 


Order of 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston Mass. 


GOOD BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 


Santa Claus’ Baby and other Christmas 
stories. By John Coleman Adams. 
Reprinted from the New York World. 
50 cents. 


The Adventures of Six Little Pussy- 
cats. By Mary Shaw Attwood. A 
fascinating story teaching kindness to 
animals. Beautiful illustrations. 50 


cents. 


The Little Star-Gazer. By Linda W. 
MacDonald. Illustrated with maps of 
the constellations and the mythological 
figures they represent. 50 cents. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury Street, Boston 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 
President 


e- 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 
THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOLS 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the respect! ve 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schoc 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy {is an endowed boarding school 
for young men and young women, offering excer- 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodi- 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
ing under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit ef 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruetion provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
Science building with well-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea: 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franktin, Afass. 


| Burdett College 


Day and Evening Business Courses 


COURSES: Business Administration, 
Accounting, Executive Secretarial, Steno- 
graphic, Office Management, Normal 
Commercial, Bookkeeping, Finishing. 
Personal attention, able faculty, modern 
equipment, new building. Graduates 


placed. For Catalogue write 
- H. BURDETT, President 
156 Stuart St., Boston 


Hancock 6300 


HE Universalist Publishing 
House exists to serve the 
Church. It is the property of 
the denomination. In support- 
ing this House with your pat- 
ronage you are helping to build 
up your own institution. 
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BOOKS FOR 


Books have always been considered suitable for Christmas gifts. Throughout the year they serve various ~ 

purposes and fill many needs, but there is no use which surpasses their place as gifts. Order your a 

Christmas books of your own Publishing House. We can supply any book in print. Send your | 
personal card with your order, and we will enclose and deliver books to any desired address. 


The following list is suggestive: 


Fiction 
Blowing Clear. Joseph C. Lincoln. $2.50. 
Exit. Harold Bell Wright. $2.00. 
Wild Wind. Temple Bailey. $2.00. 
Angel Pavement. J.B. Priestley. $3.00. 
Twenty-four Hours. Louis Bromfield. $2.50. 
Years of Grace. Margaret A. Barnes. $2.50. 
Chances. A. Hamilton Gibbs. $2.50. 
A Note in Music. Rosamond Lehmann. $2.50. 
Laments for the Living. Dorothy Parker. $2.50. 
The Waters Under the Earth. Martha Ostenso. 
The Shorn Lamb. William J. Locke. $2.50. 
The Deepening Stream. Dorothy Canfield. $2.00. 
The Break of Day. Basil King. $2.00. 
The Shepherd of Guadaloupe. Zane Grey. $2.00. 
The Lion and the Lamb. E. Phillips Oppenheim. $2.00. 
The Scarab Murder Case. S.S. Van Dine. $2.00. 
Mirthful Haven. Booth Tarkington. $2.00. 
Cimarron. Edna Ferber. $2.50. 
Rogue Herries. Hugh Walpole. $2.50. 
A Candle in the Wilderness. Irving Bacheller. 
Philippa. Anne Douglas Sedgwick. $2.50. 
Heirs. Cornelia J. Cannon. $2.50. 


$2.50. 


$2.00. 


History and Biography 
Dwight W. Morrow. Hewitt H. Howland. 
Calvin Coolidge. $1.50. 
Edison as I Knew Him. Henry Ford. $1.50. 
Since Then. Sir Philip Gibbs. $3.75. 
Life of Phillips Brooks. Bishop William Lawrence. 
Letters of Henry Adams. $5.00. 
The Adams Family. James Truslow Adams. 
Lucy Stone. Alice Stone Blackwell. $3.00. 
Mahatma Gandhi: His Own Story. Charles F. Andrews. 
$2.50. 
Pre-War America. Mark Sullivan. $5.00. 
Lone Cowboy: My Life Story. WillJames. $2.75. 
The Second Twenty Years at Hull House. Jane Addams. 
$4.00. 
Three Titans. Emil Ludwig. $3.50. 
Roosevelt: The Story of a Friendship. Owen Wister. 


Introduction by 


$2.00. 


$4.00. 


$4.00. 


Religion and Philosophy 
Glimpses of Grandeur. Frank Durward Adams. 
Things I Know in Religion. Joseph Fort Newton. 
Procession of the Gods. G. Glenn Atkins. $3.00. 
Pathways to Certainty. William Adams Brown. $2.50. 
The Inner Sentinel. L. P. Jacks. $2.00. 
The Issues of Life. Henry Nelson Wieman. 
Solving Life’s Everyday Problems. 
$1.75. 


$2.00. 
$2.00. 


$2.00. 


The Universalist Publishing House exists to serve the Church. 
In supporting this House with your patronage you are helping to build up your own institution. 


For books for children and young people see “Our Library Desk’ Christian Leader of December 6 


Universalist Publishing House, 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. . 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


James Gordon Gilkey. 
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CHRISTMAS _ 


Christian Ethics. Dean Inge. $5.00. 

Ventures in Belief. Christian Convictions for a Day of 
certainty. Fosdick, McConnell, Coffin, Jones, Wiema 
and others. $2.00. : 

The Problem of God. Edgar S. Brightman. $2.00. 

Jesus and the American Mind. Halford E. Luccock. $2.0 


Books of General Interest 


India: Land of the Black Pagoda. Lowell Thomas. Il- 
lustrated. $4.00. a 

Boston. Hdward E. Whiting. Illustrated by E. H. Suydam. 
A beautifulvolume. $5.00. 

The Cheerful Cherub. Second series. 
$2.00. 

The Best Short Stories of 1930. Edited by Edward J. O’Brie 
$2.50. 

The Story of San Michele. Axel Munthe. $3.75. ; 

The Poems of Emily Dickinson. $4.00. Bi) 

Boston Cooking School Cook Book. Fannie M. Farmer. — 
New revised. $2.50. 

Little America. Richard E.Byrd. $5.00. 

The Mysterious Universe. Sir James Jeans. $2.25. 

The Splendour of the Dawn. John Oxenham. $2.00. 

Essays on Things. William Lyon Phelps. $2.50. 

Memories and Vagaries. Axel Munthe. $3.00. 

Book of the White Mountains. Anderson and Morse. 
lustrated. $5.00. 

Sons of the Earth. F. Kirtley Mather. $3.00. ; 

Our Heritage. Nancy W. P. Smith. $2.50. ; a 
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Books by Our Own Folks F’ 

The Little Hill Farm. Illustrated. John van Schaick, Jr. 
$1.00. 4 
The Signifcance of Jesus Christ. Willard C. Selleck. 75 | 
cents. 
Forty Fruitful Years. An Autobiography. Frederick W. | 
Betts. $1.50. ; j 
George Seeks a Reason. Stanley and Ethel Manning. 75 | 
cents. : 


Nature Cruisings. John van Schaick, Jr. With twelve beau- | 
tiful illustrations. $2.50. | 
Rediscovered Countries. ‘& 
Did Jesus Mean It? { 
God and Company Unlimited. i 
Three volumes by Dr. Frank D. Adams. Sold separately _ 
at $1.00 each. 
Handicapped. The Life Story of Frederick A. Bisbee, with | 
the best of the “Front Porch” essays. By Dorothy and _ 
Frank Oliver Hall. $2.00. 
Life of John Murray. Irene C. Rees. $1.00. 4 
Which Way: A Study of Universalism. L. B. Fisher. $1.00. 
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It is the property of the denomination. 
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